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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 
Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 
is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 
himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 
Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 
sales and profit for you. You'll be “es iring and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 
A not meet him personally . .. soon. Mr. | is as close as the near- 
Zz \ est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


a International 


'LLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 





“BAKERY-PROVED" 
Trade Mark 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit, items, build good 
will, convert “occasionals” into 
regular customers. 





PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of ‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 













FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF "BAKERY- 
PROVED” FLOURS. 
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NOW a comPLeTE MATURING AND BLEACHING SERVICE FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


SLeruriie ores 


HY-KURE 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW METHOD 
OF SUPPLYING CHLORINE DIOXIDE FOR 
MATURING AND BLEACHING FLOUR 


Safe... Simple... 
Accurate... Economical 


Eliminates 
Gas Generator 


ANOTHER BIG STERWIN FIRST... 
Sterwin now offers HY-KURE 
which supplies Chlorine Dioxide 
in a truly modern, totally differ- 
ent form for millers to use in the 
maturing and bleaching of flour. 
The result of 6 years of intensive 
research, HY-KURE provides 
Chlorine Dioxide in an amazingly 
compact, convenient form. 


EQUIPMENT FOR HY-KURE offers 
new simplicity of operation since 
it works without a gas generator. 
The unparalleled accuracy of this 
new method in the dispensing and 
regulation of flow of chlorine di- 
oxide gas results in a flour uni- 
formly matured, assuring better 


Offers Chlorine Dioxide 
“locked up in a package” 


ready for use 


baking qualities. The precise 
amount of gas required is always 
provided and desired maturing 
and bleaching effect constantly ob- 
tained. In actual commercial mill 
operation, flour treated with HY- 
KURE demonstrated a marked 
improvement in baking quality. 


STERWIN supplies service includ- 
ing installation of all equipment, 
materials and necessary mainte- 
nance for maturing and bleaching 
flour with HY-KURE. The com- 
plete service also includes mate- 
rials for flour treatment using the 
Sterwin Chlorinator when desired 
and feeding equipment for 
Oxylite® 













A COMPLETE 
MATURING AND BLEA ACHING SERVICE 


FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 
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SERVICED BY AN ORGANIZATION WHOSE COMBINED EXPERIENCE IN THE 
TECHNOLOGICAL AND PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF MILLING TOTALS 188 YEARS 


For further information on our Flour Service Contract, write direct to: 


Patents Pending 





FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
8 West Ninth Street—Kansas City, Mo. 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING AND BLEACHING 
=— SS ra 4 
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Fashion-wise homemakers will delight 







in making their homes and wardrobes 
blossom out with Mente Dainty Prints 
—fresh and colorful as springtime itself. 








Serviceable, too. 
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SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
























General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 



































TWO BAKERY- TESTED spo 
QUALITY FLOURS ‘@@y 


FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 







































All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 






SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE GULLINO AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES 


By Tom Henderson 





























“I respect the fact you used to be a butcher, McNoose, 
but here we like to sell a complete loaf of bread."’ | 
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TOM, 
FAAENDERSON 





McNoose, a newcomer around a bake shop, has a lot to learn. Wonder if he knows, 
for instance, about all the services Russell-Miller offers to bakers. Or about 
Russell-Miller’s complete line of fine bakery flours ... that they’re especially milled 
from spring wheat, hard and soft winter wheats, with unusual tolerance and 
high absorption qualities. Wonder if he knows that this complete milling service 
provides the kind of economical, efficient performance needed in today’s bake shop. 
If McNoose doesn’t have the word, maybe you can tell him. Or if you can’t take 
the time (we know you're busy these days) ask your jobber or Russell-Miller 


representative, 


RUSS HPRUIARYAVOIRAI CERO 





General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Housewives Give the Blue Ribbon to 
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Your flour looks whiter in 
Bemis Blue-lined Paper Bags. 
Use Bemis Blue to build repeat sales. 
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F 7 MIS Be” 


* <BAG, | General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
te J jh ae < ‘ Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
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OUR THIRTY-THREE YEAR RECORD 


A Roll Call of the Major Operations in Construction for the Milling, Grain and Associated Industries 


ACME MILLS, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
(1927) Warehouse and 1,000-barrel Mill, Designed, 
Erected and Machinery Installed 
ALBERS MILLING CO. 
(1934) Oakland, Cal., 200,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
(1934) Seattle, Wash., 530,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
(1935) Oakland, Cal., Oatmeal Mill 
(1940) Oakland, Cal., 500,000-bushel Elevator 
(1950) Kansas City, Improvements to Mill and Ware- 
house 
ALLIED MILLS, INC., Taylorville, Il. 
(1949) 650,000-bu. Grain Storage 
(1950) Peoria, Iil., Warehouse and Bag Conveying 


System 
(1951) 1,000,000-bu. Elevator and Soy Bean Processing 
Plant 
(1951) Concrete and Steel Warehouse at Peoria, Il. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., St. Louis, Mo. 
(1949) Feed Loadout Building, Malt Storage and Other 
Engineering Work 
(1951) Engineering—Corn Storage Elevators and Dust 
Coilecting and Feed Loadout Building 
ARKANSAS RICE GROWERS CO-OP. ASSN., 
Stuttgart, Ark. 
(1946) 600,000-bushel Rice Storage and Driers 
(1948) Clean Rice Storage 
ARNOLD MILLING CO., Sterling, Kansas 
(1929) 100,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. 
(1933) Morris, Kansas, Concrete Elevator 
ATKINSON MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1939) 600,000 bushels Storage 
(1941) Bulk Flour Storage 
(1947) Tempering and Cleaning House Addition 
AUSTIN-HEATON COMPANY, Durham, N. C. 
(1949) Grain Elevator 
BALLARD & BALLARD CO., Louisville, Ky. 
(1930) 750,000 bushels Additional Storage 
BAY STATE MILLING CO., Winona, Minn. 
(1949) Bag Conveying System and Flour Bins 


(1951) Stock Bins and Mill Feed Storage 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kansas 
(1923) Concrete Mill and Elevator 
BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION CO., Rossford, Ohio 
(1951) Concrete Work on Soy Bean Processing Plant 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE PORT OF NEW 
ORLEANS, New Orleans, Louisiana 
(1951) Engineering for 2,500,000-bu. Export Elevator 


BURLINGTON ELEVATOR CO., Omaha, Neb. 
(1929) 600,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 


BURRUS MILLS, INC., Dallas 
(1920) to date) 2 Flour Mills, 2 Elevators of Million bu. 
Each and One Storage Addition of 300,000 bu. 


(1950) Burrus Mills, S. A., Havana, Plans for 
Flour and Feed Milling Plant 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO., El Reno, Okla. 
(1932) Concrete Storage 
(1936) Reinforced Concrete Flour Mill Building and 
Whee. 
(1935) 100,000 bushels Storage 
CARGILL, INC., Norris City, Ill, Mexia, Texas 


Cuba, 


(1949) Grain Unloading Facilities 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILROAD 
(1951) Repairs to Rock Island Elevator, Kansas City, 
Kansas 


CHICKASHA MILLING CO., Chickasha, Okla. 
(1925) 125,000 bushels Storage and Brick Warehouse 
(1928) 300-barrel Corn Mill, 300,000-bushel Elevator, 
Office and Warehouse 
COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1930) 300,000 bus Additional Storage at Sherman, Texas 
(1932) 800,000 bus Concrete Storage at Wellington, Kan. 
(1944) Reconstruction of Flour — After Explosion 
at North Kansas City, 
(1948) Bulk Flour Storage and Packing Bldg. 
COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1949) Clinton, Mo., Flour Bins 
(1950) No. Kansas City, Mo., Laboratory Improvements 
(1950) Wellington, Kansas, Rebuilding Feed Mill 
CONTIMAR—S. A., Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(1947) San Nicolas, Argentina, Corn Mill 
CORCORAN MILLING CO., Corcoran, Calif. 
(1945) 260,000-bushel Concrete Grain Elevator 
CRETE MILLS, Crete, Neb. 
(1948) Feed Mill 
DES MOINES ELEVATOR & GRAIN CO., Des Moines, lowa 
(1930) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1941) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
DEWEY PORTLAND CEMENT CO. (7 contracts) 
Davenport, lowa, Reinforced Concrete Stock and Pack 
House and Cement Storage 
Dewey, Okla., Rock Storage 
(1948) Dewey, Okla., Sack House 
DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO., Higginsville, Mo. 
(1944) Concrete Elevator 
DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR MILLS CO., Richmond, Va. 
(1947) 600,000-bushel Grain Elevator 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, INC., Yukon, Okla. 
(1934) 1,000-barrel Flour Mill and Concrete Elevator 
DODGE CITY (KANSAS) TERMINAL ELEVATOR Co. 
(1929) 500,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
THE DRACKETT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1945) 1,000,000-bushel Concrete Grain Elevator 
EARLY & DANIEL CoO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1939) 1,000,000 bushels Storage 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill, Indianapolis, Ind 
(1946) Conversion of Corn Driers, Louisville, Ky. 
ENID TERMINAL ELEVATOR CoO., Enid, Okla. 
(1926) 540,000-bushel Concrete Terminal Elevator 
(1927) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1931) 720,000 bushels Additional Storage 
FAIR OAKS GRAIN DRYING COOP. ASSN., Fair Oaks, Ark. 
(1948) Rice Drier 
FARMERS NATIONAL GRAIN CORP., Fremont, Neb. 
(1931) 480,000 bushels Additional Storage 


FEDERAL MILL, INC., Lockport, N. Y. 
(1931) 261,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1940) Bulk Flour Storage 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1946) Fort Scott, Kan., New Headhouse and Elevator 
(1947) Fort Scott, Kansas, New Packing Plant 
(1947) Great Bend, Kansas, 350,000-bushel Elevator 
(1947) North Kansas City, Mo., 4,000-sack Flour Mil! 
Unit and Warehouse 
(1947) St. Louis, Mo., 1,000,000-bushel Elevator 
(1950) St. Louis, Mo., Flour Storage, Packing and Load- 
ing Plant 
GALVESTON WHARF CO., Galveston, Texas 
(1929) 4,500.000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., Minneapolis (1921 to date) 
16 Contracts for 12 Elevators with 6,448,000 bu. ca 
pacity, Flour Mills, Feed Mill, Cleaner House, Bulk 
Storage, Warehouses and Office Buildings 
(1951) Rossford, Ohio, 1,500,000-bu. Concrete 
GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CO., Ogden, Utah 
(1930) 750,000 bushels Additional Storage 
GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO., Newton, Kansas 
(1920) Concrete Office 
(1923) Concrete Warehouse 
RAMON GONZALEZ, Nuevo Laredo Tamps, Mexico 
(1926) 200-bbl Reinforced Concrete Flour Mill 
GREAT WESTERN SUGAR CO., Ovid, Colo. 
(1940) Bulk Sugar Storage 
HARDEMAN-KING CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(1924) Feed Mill, Warehouse and Elevator 
HICKORY RIDGE GRAIN DRYING COOP. ASSN., 
Ridge, Ark. 
(1948) Rice Storage 
HIRAM WALKER & SONS, INC., Peoria, Illinois 
(1944) 1,100,000-bushel Elevator 
HONEYMEAD PRODUCTS CO., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
(1940) 300,000-bushel Elevator 
HOUSTON MILLING CO., Houston, Texas 
(1925) 600,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
(1936) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1940) Reconstruction following explosion 
IGLEHEART BROS., INC., Vincennes, Ind. 
(1940) Corn Shelling Plant 
INLAND MILLING CO., Des Moines, Iowa 
(1928) 128,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1936) 250,000 bushels Additional Storage 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO., Mpls. (1926 to date) 
Twelve Contracts for Nine Elevators and Additions 
with Storage Capacity of 7,525,000 bushels 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO., Salina, Kansas 
(1949) Warehouse Plans 
(1950) Salina, Kansas, Plans for Flour Storage, Pack 
ing and Loading Plant 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO., North Kansas City, Mo. 
(1949) Warehouse and Office Plans 
JONESBORO GRAIN DRYING COOP. ASSN., Jonesboro 
Arkansas 
(1948) Rice Drier 
WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO., Hutchinson, Kansas 
(1925) 250,000 bushels Storage Bins 
(1927) 250,000 bushels Additional Storage 
KIMBELL MILLING CO., Fort Worth, Texas, and Asso- 
ciated Companies (1924 to date) 
10 Contracts for 9 Elevators and Additions with 6,526,- 
000 bushels capacity, Fireproof Warehouse 
W. J. LAWTHER MILLS, Dallas, Texas (two contracts) 
(1924 and 1928) Feed Mill Elevator 
H. D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO., Salina, Kansas 
(1923) 300,000-bushel Elevator and Tempering Bins 
LEVAL & COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1941) 1,450,000-bushel Elevator 
McGEHEE GRAIN DRYING COOP. ASSN., 
(1948) Rice Drier 
MILLER MALTING CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1938) 250,000-bushel Elevator and Complete Barley 
Malting Plant 
(1941) 226,000-bushel Elevator 
(1944) Addition to Malting Plant 
(1947) 600,000-bushel Grain Storage, New Malt House 
M. F. A. CO-OP. GRAIN & FEED CO., INC., Mexico, Mo. 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Grain Elevator and Drier 
(1950) 400,000-bu. Grain Storage 
M. F. A. MILLING CO., Aurora, Mo. 
(1945) Remodeling Feed Mill 
MISSOURI PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
(1936) Additional Cement Storage 
(1940) New Packing Plant 
(1941) Additional Plant Improvements 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
(1936) 600,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
MORRISON MILLING CO., Denton, Texas 
(1950) Completion of Elevator 
MOUNTAIN CITY MILL CO., INC., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(1941) 500,000-bushel Elevator 
NATIONAL OATS CO., E. St. Louis, Il. 
(1945) 363,000-bushel Reinforced Concrete Elevator 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO., Omaha, Neb. 
(1935) 350,000-bushel Elevator at Grand Island, Neb. 
(1940) Flour Mill Building and Warehouses and 250,- 
000-bushel Elevator at Decatur, Ala. 
NORTHWEST LINSEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1947) 300,000-bushel Grain Storage 
WILLIS NORTON CO., Wichita, Kansas 
(1928) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage 
OKLAHOMA WHEAT POOL ELEV. CORP., Enid, 
(1930) 1,000,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
PACIFIC CO-OP. POULTRY PRODUCERS, Eugene, Oregon 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill and Elevator 
PEARLSTONE MILL & ELEVATOR CO., Dallas, Texas 
(1922) 175,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1923) 140,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1925) 300-barrel Corn Meal Mill 
(1927) 300,000 bushels Additional Storage 


Elevator 


Hickory 





McGehee, Ark. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Okla. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., Minneapolis (1928 to date) 
7 Elevators, with 6,630,000 bushels capacity, 2 Flour 
Mills, Cereal Plant, Bulk Flour Storage, Warehouses 
and Feed Mills 
(1948) Ogden, Utah. Remodeling Flour Packing Plant 
(1949) Lima, Ohio. 600,000 bu. Grain Storage 

PONCA CITY MILLING CO., Ponca City, Okla. 
(1922) 66,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1930) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 

PORT OF BOSTON AUTHORITY, Hoosac Pier, 

town, Mass. 
(1949) Improvements to Port Elevator 

POULTRY PRODUCERS OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, 

Petaluma, Calif. 
(1937) 600,000-bu Elevator, Feed Mill and Warehouses 

POULTRYMEN'S CO-OPERATIVE ASS'N OF SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1941) 260,000-bushel Elevator 

E. G. RALL GRAIN CO., Fort Worth, Texas 
(1924) 200,000-bushel Concrete Storage 
(1929) 200,000 bushels Additional Storage 

RALSTON PURINA CO., St. Louis, Mo. (1924-1940) 
12 Elevators or Additions for 3 Feed Millis, 4 Ware- 
houses, 12 Elevators or Additions, with Storage capac- 
ity of 2,436,000 bushels, Office Buildings 
(1941) Soybean Plant, Iowa Falls 
(1944) Remodeling of Certain Structures at Kansas 

City for Soy Bean Processing 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Grain Storage and Feed 
Mill at Wilmington, Del. 

(1946) lowa Falls, Iowa, 800,000-bushel Grain Elevator 
(1946) St. Johnsbury, Vermont, New Feed Mill 
(1950) Bloomington, Ill, Warehouse Addition 
(1950) Kansas City, Bag Conveying System 
(1950) Macon, Ga., Feed Plant 
(1950) Richmond, Ind., Feed Plant 
(1951) Delmar, Del., Feed Plant 

ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC., Roanoke, Va. 
(1935) 160,000 bushels Storage 
(1944) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill 

RODNEY MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1931) 363,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1936) 400,000 bushels Additional Storage 

RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Alton, Illinois 
(1946) 10,000-sack Flour Mill and 1,000,000-bu, Elevator 

RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING COMPANY, Dallas, Texas 
(1947) Flour Storage and Packing Plant 

SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, Il. 

(1948) Feed Mill 

SCOTT COUNTY MILLING CO., Sikeston, Mo. 
(1940) 300,000-bushel Elevator 

SECURITY ELEVATOR CO., Hutchinson, Kansas 
(1925) 200,000 bushels Storage Bins 
(1928) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1929) 650,000 bushels Additional Storage 

SHAWNEE MILLING CO., Shawnee, Okla. 

(1920) 300,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1931) 230,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1934) 1,000-barrel Flour Mill 
SOUTHWEST TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., Enid, Okla. 
(1926) 640,000-bushel Reinforced Concrete Termina) 
Grain Elevator 
(1927) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS, INC., Decatur, III. 
(1939) 1.000.000 bushels Storage 
A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., Decatur, Il. 
(1939) 2,600,000 bushels Storage 

STANDARD MILLING CO., Kansas City, Kansas 
(1947) Flour Storage and Packing Plant 

THEO. STIVERS MILLING CO., Rome, Ga. 

(1930) 600-barrel Concrete Flour Mill 
SUTTER BASIN GROWERS’ CO-OPERATIVE, Knights 
Landing, Cal. 350,000-barrel Concrete Elevator 

TERMINAL GRAIN CORP., Sioux City, Iowa 
(1928) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1941) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage 

TEX-O-KAN FLOUR MILLS CO. (Dallas) PROPERTIES 
(1920 to date) 2 Flour Mills, 2 Elevators of Million bu 

Each and One Storage Addition of 300,000 bu 

UNITED MILLS CO., Grafton, Ohio 
(1931) 300,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1935) 300,000 bushels Storage 

UNITED STATES ARMY 
(1942-44) Construction at Various Military Installations 

V-O MILLING CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 

(1933) 600,000-bushel Concrete Elevator, 
and 800-barrel Flour Mill 

(1937) Concrete Flour Storage, 
Grain Storage 

WALL-ROGALSKY MILLING CO., McPherson, Kansas 
(1928) 150,000 bushels Additional Storage 

WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO., Great Bend, Kansas 
(1922) 250,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 

WASHINGTON CO-OPERATIVE FARMERS ASSN. Ta 

coma, Wash. 
(1947) Feed Mill 

WEINER GRAIN DRYING COOP. ASSN., Weiner, Ark. 
(1948) Rice Drier 

WESTERN COTTONOIL CO., Abilene, Texas 
(1949) Feed Mill Remodeling 

WESTERN TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., Hutchinson, Kau 
(1927) 250,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1928) 300,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1930) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage 

J. C. WHALEY ELEVATOR, Lubbock, Tex 


as 
(1927) 500,000-bu. Concrete Elevator and Head House 


1952 


of Iowa, Mason City, Lowa, Feed Milling 


Charles 


Warehouses 


Blending Plant and 


Allied —_ Inc., 
Plan 

Crete Mills, Crete, Neb., Addition to Feed Mill 

International Milling Co., Davenport, Iowa, Rebuilding of 
Drier 

Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, Feed Mill Kemodeling 

Ralston Purina Co., Shreveport, La., Feed Milling Plant— 
Engineering for Feed Milling Plant, Spokane, Wash. 

Washington Coop. Farmers Assn., Tacoma, Wash., 350,000- 
bu. Additional Grain Storage 


INQUIRE OF ANY OF THESE CONCERNS ABOUT OUR WORK 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


(AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES) 


Designers and Builders for Flour and Feed Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE, KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 
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ITS IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 


WINNIPEG = TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 


VN EXPORT FF i MONTREAL - RIENTA EXPORT FF E VANCOUVER 
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Thereisalottobesaidfor (Q 
\ 

GOOD JUDGMENT 
N 

A 

N 

] 

/ / 

O\ 

Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for iN 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- (S 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie IN 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their N 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern N 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- \ 





ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 












































Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 





CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 








Specialists in Milling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY THREE STARS 
GREAT WEST e#« CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 





DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS "“LAKURON”™ TORONTO, CANADA 














QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 


MAIN TAINED 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





* 


my - 
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Be Proud of Your Job, LA ’ 

as We Are of Ours, for . | 
“Bread is the Gladiola : 
Stati of Lite” and 
Red Elefant 

FLOURS OF | 

EXCELLENT QUALITY | 

GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST [aE | 
Flow Flow FANT MILLING CO. | 
The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. SHERMAN, TEXAS 
“Wichita, Konses, | 
Theres a WORLD of La Grange Flours 

QUALITY in... ria sienna grea early boar ers 





flours that have characterized the products of 

















w 
3 J JENNISON Flours e La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
Vv * > a century and more of their operation. 
z 
ue = This quality pattern is not an accident but 
W. J. JENNISON C0. the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. one ANE Ca 
anne Sar You can depend 
MILLS AT APPLETON MINNESOTA on LA GRANGE LA GRANGE MILLS 
FLOUR S === RED WING, MINNESOTA 











CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 





FLOURS 
of Dependable Quality 


W heat Flours 
“WINGOLD” “Bay STATE” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 






Rye Flours 


WuiteE Rye MepiumM Rye Dark Rye 
Pure Licut Rye SpeciaL MepiuM Rye 
Clear “Boxer” Rye Meal Coarse, MevtuM-Fine 


“THERE IS NO Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


s u 6 s T i T J T E HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
FOR QUALITY” WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Nov Look 
for Sunted 

















in this 

new bag... 
just as 
individual 
as its genuine, 
old-fashioned 
flavor. 





\ Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 





“GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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All But U.K. Sign Wheat Agreement 





PROBLEM OF REDISTRIBUTION 


OF EXPORT QUOTAS REMAINS 





It’s Expected That All Signatory Nations Will Ratify and 
That New Pact Will Go Ahead Without 
Britain 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—-With the notable 
exception of the U.K., all of the 
previous participants in the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement have 
signed the new pact, which is to 
run for three years beginning Aug. 1. 

The price range of the new agree- 
ment is between $2.05 bu., the maxi- 
mum which may be asked, and $1.55, 
the minimum or put price which the 
exporters may ask from the import- 
ing nations to the extent of their 
quotas 

The U.K. position, which was modi- 
fied from the original stand for re- 
tention of the former price range 
with its $1.80 maximum up to a new 
top level of $2, was expressed in the 
House of Commons by its food min- 
ister, who asserted that the U.K. 
delegation believed that world wheat 
prices would fall below the maxi- 
mum price approved by all of the 
other participants of the agreement. 

Nations which have now signed 
the agreement have until July 15 
to make valid the document by for- 
mal approval of their national leg- 
islatures. It is assumed here in of- 
ficial circles that the agreement will 
go ahead without the U.K. and that 
all signatory nations will ratify. 


Redistribution of Quotas 

Following ratification there will 
have to be a redistribution of export 
quotas to cover the loss of the U.K. 
guaranteed import quota of approxi- 
mately 177 million bushels 

This problem has not been clari- 
fied in Wheat Council circles, but it 
is probable that the council will be 
asked to reduce the Canadian and 
Australia quotas in some manner to 
reflect purchasing from those supply 
areas by the U.K. outside of the 
wheat pact. 

The U.K. position as stated in 
the House of Commons—-called illogi- 
cal by U.S. observers—will put the 
Canadian government and its Wheat 
Board in a very difficult position, the 
observers say. If Canada decides to 
obtain U.K. business at anything less 
than the maximum price of the agree- 
ment, it is expected that Canada will 
have to make equal concessions to 
other buyers who are pledged under 
the renewal pact. 

By its go-it-alone attitude the U.K. 
puts Canada directly on the spot, it 
is said. 

What is called the illogic of the 
formal position of the British gov- 
ernment in the House of Commons 
statement is found in the comment 
that world wheat prices will fall be- 
low the maximum price of the agree- 
ment. What the U.K. spokesman 
failed to tell Commons or the U.K. 
public is that the maximum price 
of the agreement is not a fixed de- 
mand price for wheat. Instead, it is 
a protection for the importing na- 


tions against world wheat prices 


which would go higher than that 
maximum. If world wheat prices were 
to fall below the maximum, wheat 
exporting nations under the agree- 
ment probably would be compelled 
to follow the market down. 
Congressional Approval Seen 

In the U.S. it is likely that Con- 
gress will approve the agreement 
as negotiated. The Senate first must 
approve it since it has equal status 
with treaties. Then the House, 
through its appropriation authority, 
must grant the money with which 
to finance the subsidy payments 
which may be necessary. 

As the document reaches the rati- 
fication stage, the daily press is now 
attacking the agreement in the U.S. 
It is said in leading dailies that the 
wheat agreement is the unwanted 
spawn of high price supports and 
that if the nation were not burdened 
with a high price support on wheat, 
it would not be necessary to finance 
the exports of wheat surpluses 
through subsidized payments when 
the wheat price rose above the max- 
imum authorized by the new agree- 
ment. 

These editorial attacks on the pact 
are said to make as little sense as 
the official U.K. statements. If the 
world faces a wheat surplus, it is 
inconceivable that the importing na- 
tions will have to pay the maxi- 
mum price. Consequently there would 
be no subsidy payments required 
from the U.S. 

The opponents of the wheat agree- 
ment, observers say, choose to call 
black white or white black as suits 
their purpose. 

In any event, it is said, the agree- 
ment is on the road to success with- 
out the British. 


In addition, the loss of the U.K. 
import quota of 177 million bushels 
will be reduced by new accessions to 
the agreement and increases in the 
import quotas of a number of flour 
buying nations. 

Problem to Be Ironed Out 

The great problem now to be ironed 
out is the redistribution of the quotas. 
Unless the Canadians and the Aus- 
tralians can be persuaded to adjust 
their quotas to reflect their probable 
sales to the U.K. outside the pact, 
they would be a difficult market po- 
tential for the U.S. bulk wheat ex- 
porter and U.S. flour miller trading 
in world markets. The Canadian po- 
sition could be out of bilateral agree- 
ment with the U.K. for bulk wheat, 
and at the same time it would re- 
tain its high export quota under the 
agreement within which it could 
trade against U.S. exporters and 
millers. 

The U.K. seemingly has a poten- 
tially favorable position unless the 
Canadian government stands firm on 
its agreed maximum price under the 
pact. If the world wheat price drops 
below that figure, then the U.K. will 





have to take its chances with par- 
ticipants of the pact and they will 
have access to the same trading tech- 
niques as the British. 
¥ 
Millers’ Position 

WASHINGTON—The Millers Na- 
tional Federation, in commenting on 
the new International Wheat Agree- 
ment, pointed out that all flour im- 
porters requesting increases were 


(Continued 





Britain Expected 
to “Stand Firm” 
and Not Sign IWA 


LONDON Rumors, freely circu- 
lating in the U.S. and Canada, that 
Britain will sign the International 
Wheat Agreement are without foun- 
dation, according to London sources. 
The rumor that Britain was about to 
sign allegedly originated in Antwerp, 
Belgium. 

Reports that the British officials 
are watching the situation closely 
are entirely accurate since’ they 
could be reasonably expected to adopt 
any line of action which might prove 
advantageous in the light of develop- 
ments. So far nothing has happened 
to cause them to do an about face. 
One senior trade executive, closely 
associated with the Ministry of Food, 
told The Northwestern Miller in Lon- 
don April 27 that in his opinion the 
government will “stand firm.” 

The matter is now out of the hands 
of the ministry’s staff and its trade 
advisors, and any reversal of policy 
would take place at a higher govern- 
ment level. Since, as John Cipperly, 
Northwestern Miller Washington cor- 
respondent, reported, Gwilym Lloyd- 
George, minister of food, was willing 
to accept the price of $2.05 bu., this 
means that the final decision would 
rest with Sir Winston Churchill, the 
prime minister, and senior members 
of his cabinet. Only heavy pressure 
from outside sources, using argu- 
ments not directly affecting the wheat 
agreement, is seen as a means of 
bringing about a change of mind. 


Decision Favorably Received 

Observers suggest that any back- 
down by the U.K. government at this 
stage after such a forthright an- 
nouncement of withdrawal, voiced in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Lloyd- 
George, would be political dynamite. 
The decision not to participate has 
been favorably received by the press, 
and public interest has been aroused 
by a spate of editorials praising the 
government for its courage. 

The administration is aware that 
for a time at least Britain might have 
to pay more than the agreement price 
for wheat requirements but the trade 
has advised that it can only be a 
question of time before there is a 
reduction. Marketmen say that the 
U.S. might try to hold up the world 
price by hanging onto stocks, al- 
though the excessive cost of such a 
scheme might preclude the adoption 
of this policy. Moreover, they point 
out, there would be a strong risk of 
weakening the position of American 
wheat on the world market. Traders 
cite the results of adopting this policy 
in the 30's as evidence of their belief. 


Canada Ratifies 
New Wheat 
Agreement 


TORONTO Canada has ratified 
the International Wheat Agreement. 
Approval was given in the House of 
Commons April 28 after a debate 
Which lasted all day. 

Regret at British abstention was 
freely expressed by members while 
Clarence D. Howe, minister of trade 
and commerce, said he was doubtful 
Whether the British authorities had 
received good advice in staying out. 

Noting a statement that the U.S. 
had been prepared to accept an in- 
crease of 20¢ in the maximum price, 
with an offer of $2 bu., Mr. Howe 
pointed out that the price written in- 
to the old agreement was $1.80 plus 
carrying charges, giving a price of 
$1.86 as compared with the new 
maximum of $2.05. He argued that 
the British offer of an additional 20¢ 
should have made the price they 
were prepared to pay $2.06, a cent 
more than the price at which the 
agreement was finally set. 

In addition to expressions of sym- 
pathy, there were some criticisms of 
the British stand, particularly from 
prairie members, one of whom de- 
clared that they should be reminded 
of some of the advantages received 
in the past 

Hopes were expressed that senior 
government men going to London for 
the coronation June 2 would endeavor 
to persuade Britain into the agree- 
ment. One of the best means they 
could use, it was suggested, was to 
see that more British goods were im- 
ported into Canada, in order to help 
provide the dollars necessary for the 
purchase of wheat and flour. 








Ralph C. Sowden 


REELECTED — Ralph C. Sowden, 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, has been reelected president 
of the Millers National Federation 
for 1953-54 by members who cast 
their mail ballots recently. Mr. Sow- 
den served during the 1952-53 term. 
Also elected were directors of the five 
MNF districts. 
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BRITISH GOVERNMENT FREES 
IMPORTS EFFECTIVE MAY 1 





Arrangements Made to License Private Imports of Grain 


and Grain Products—Action Precedes Decon- 
trol of Trades at End of August 


LONDON The British govern- 
ment has announced that arrange- 
ments have been made to license pri- 
vate imports of grain and grain prod- 
ucts effective May 1. 

The licensing period, which runs 
to June 30, 1954, is divided into two 
parts. Importers will have to apply 
for separate licenses in respect of 
the periods May 1 to Dec. 31, 1953, 
and Jan. 1 to June 30, 1954. Addi- 
tionally, separate applications have 
to be made in respect of imports 
from hard currency countries, such 
as the dollar area of North America, 
and the soft currency areas such as 
Australia. This will act as a check 
on the outflow of scarce dollars. 

The importers will receive open in- 
dividual licenses allowing them to 
import, among other items, wheat 
and flour, millfeed and animal feed- 
stuffs. Traders will render weekly 
returns to the Ministry of Food de- 
tailing their total imports. Slated for 
special review by the officials will 
be the extent of deals in North 
America. 

The British government previous- 
ly indicated that free importation 
would be allowed some way in ad- 
vance of the decontrol of the grain 
and flour trades, scheduled to take 
place at the end of August. The 
proposals will have far reaching con- 
sequences in the flour trade, but re- 
ports reaching London from Canada 
indicate that the Canadian millers 
are fully prepared to maintain their 
markets. 

Buying for June Delayed 

The Ministry of Food has already 
covered its flour requirements, both 
inside and outside the International 
Wheat Agreement, for May, but 
nothing has been booked for June. 
An inquiry was put forward for of- 


fers in respect of that month but 
in the face of higher quotations 
than expected from the Canadian 


mills, the deal was left in abeyance. 
It is not yet clear whether the min- 
istry will proceed with the proposal 
to buy for June or hand business 
over to the private trade. There is 
a strong possibility that the latter 
course will be adopted. 

No decision has been made about 
the reopening of the Liverpool ‘“fu- 
tures” market. The grain importers 
feel that they should be provided 
with “hedging” facilities if trade is 
to run smoothly and efficiently. The 
refusal of the British government 
to enter the new IWA leaves the 
way clear for them to enter the world 
market as individual traders, with- 
out interference at the government 
level, subject to the licensing proce- 
dure, but it is felt that the atti- 
tude of the exporting countries will 
have an important bearing on the 
situation, 

The picture is complicated because 
the free British traders will have to 
deal with selling'monopolies in near- 
ly every country, not only in Can- 
ada and Australia, but in other coun- 
tries which have surplus wheat for 
sale. Listed in this category are 
the Argentine, France, Russia, Syria 
and Turkey. Some sellers, it is 
feared, together to main- 
, 


may get 


tain the price against the British 
in order to disprove assertions that 
the price of $2.05 bu. is too high. 

Australia is seen as holding the 
balance of power in the world wheat 
situation. If that country carries out 
the threat to withdraw from IWA, 
consequent upon Britain’s failure to 
subscribe, then the end of the pact, 
it is suggested, cannot long be de- 
layed. In such circumstances the Brit- 
ish feel that they would have am- 
ple opportunity to prove their point 
that a free market in wheat could 
bring the price down to more rea- 
sonable levels. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STERWIN CHEMICALS INC. 
NAMES WARREN F. KELLER 
SERVICE DIVISION HEAD 


NEW YORK—Warren F. Keller 
has been appointed manager of the 
Flour Service Division of Sterwin 
Chemicals Inc., and will maintain his 
headquarters at 8 W. 9th St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

P. Val. Kolb, president of the firm, 
said that Mr. Keller will have charge 
of Sterwin’s recently introduced serv- 
ice to flour mills, which includes the 
company’s specially developed agents 





Warren F. Keller 


and equipment for maturing and 
bleaching flour. 
Features of the new service are 


“Hy-kure,” the brand name for the 
chlorine dioxide maturing agent, and 
dispensing equipment for the agent 
to meter its flow of the gas. No gas 
generator is used since the chlorine 
dioxide is delivered to the mill in 
ready-to-use form, according to Mr. 
Kolb. 

Mr. Keller has been with Sterwin 
since 1950 and has _ specialized in 
problems pertaining to flour treat- 
ment. He has directed the redesign- 
ing of the chlorinating apparatus pres- 
ently distributed by Sterwin, in addi- 
tion to assisting in the development 
of the Hy-kure dispenser. 

Prior to his association with Ster- 
win, Mr. Keller was vice president 





in charge of production for the Har- 
vest Queen Mill & Elevator Co., 
Plainview, Texas. He was at one time 
on the staff of the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, and a milling engi- 
neer with the grain milling machin- 
ery section of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. He is a mem- 
ber of the Association of Operative 
Millers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K.C. Terminal 
Elevators, Union 
Agree on Contract 


KANSAS CITY — Agreement has 
been reached between operators of 
terminal elevators at Kansas City 
and members of the American Fed- 
eration of Grain Processors, AFL, on 
contract terms for the coming year. 
The new contract which goes into 
effect May 31 provides for a con- 
tinuation of the same wage scale as 
in the past year. 

One added provision allows for a 
reopening of the contract once dur- 
ing the year by either party, based 
upon the trend of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics cost of living index. 
The union may reopen if the index 
exceeds 119.3, and operators may re- 
open if it falls below 107.9. 

The elevator wage scale is ap- 
proximately on the same level as the 
recent contract agreement by the 
union and those flour millers party to 
the Kansas City area agreement. 

The terminal elevator contract last 
year provided for a 15¢ an hour in- 
crease, which was approved by the 
Wage Stabilization Board at that 
time. The recent agreement with 
flour millers provides for wage rates 
S¢ over last year and 15¢ over two 
years ago. 

The elevator accord is one of the 
earliest agreements on record. The 
old contract does not expire until 
May 31. Usually, the negotiations 
which begin in mid-April last into 
July. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEBRASKA GRAIN GROUP 
NAMES GUY L. COOPER, SR. 


OMAHA—At the annual meeting 
of the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Assn. held in Omaha, Guy L. Cooper, 
Sr., O. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, was 
elected president. He succeeds H. B. 
Lilly, president, Gooch Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Lincoln, who will continue 
to serve on the executive committee. 

Other officers for 1953 include H. 
R. Clark, chief inspector, Omaha 
Grain Exchange, first vice president; 





Earl Gale, Gale Grain & Fuel Co., 
McCook, vice president; Henry 
Schmitt, manager, Omaha _ Flour 


Mills, Omaha, vice president; Byron 
Dunn, president, National Bank of 
Commerce, Lincoln, treasurer; J. C. 
Swinbank, secretary, Lincoln; Leslie 
F. Sheffield, field secretary, Lincoln. 

Mr. Swinbank was elected to serve 
as secretary until July 1, when he will 
devote full time as extension agrono- 
mist at the University of Nebraska. 
Leslie F. Sheffield, field secretary, 
will then assume the office and J. C. 
Swinbank will serve as consultant for 
the organization. 

Unanimously elected to the execu- 
tive committee were: Paul J. Babue, 
manager, Chadron Milling Co., Chad- 
ron; M. C. Brown, vice president, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha; Bruce Hagemeister, Hagemeister 
Grain Co., Hemingford; John Eidam, 
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O. J. Zimmerman 


RESIGNS—O. J. Zimmerman, for- 
merly assistant director of manufac- 
turing for General Mills, Ine., has 
resigned from the company to estab- 
lish his own firm. He plans to func- 
tion as a factory representative, sell- 
ing processing equipment, materials 
and supplies to the milling and relat- 
ed industries. He will be located in 
the Minneapolis area. Mr. Zimmer- 
man joined the processing depart- 
ment of General Mills in 1927 and 
later became manufacturing superin- 
tendent of the Southeast and South- 
west divisions of GMI. He was named 
assistant director of manufacture in 
1949. He is a past president of the 
Association of Operative Millers. 





public relations director, West Cen- 
tral Cooperative Grain Co., Omaha; 
Delbert G. Ellis, Updike Grain Corp., 
Omaha; C. W. Means, agricultural di- 
rector, Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce; R. M. Scoular, Scoular-Bishop 
Grain Co., Omaha, and H. B. Lilly, 
president, Gooch Milling & Elevator 
Co., Lincoln. 
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CARR-CONSOLIDATED HAS LOSS 

WILKES-BARRE, PA. An im- 
provement trend in 1951 did not con- 
tinue in 1952 and Carr-Consolidated 
Biscuit Co. reported an over-all loss 
for the year of $606,054, according 
to annual report to the stockholders. 
In regard to future plans, J. B. Carr, 
president, said a new type cookie will 
be introduced this year in an attempt 
to duplicate 1951 sales success. 
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CROP REPORTER PREDICTS 
HIGH QUALITY IN KANSAS 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—A. W. Erick- 
son, independent crop forecaster, be- 
lieves the 1953 hard winter wheat 


crop in Kansas will be one of the 
highest quality milling crops pro- 
duced. 


He said that the crop has developed 
a shallow root structure into the 
surface soil which normally is higher 
in nitrogen content than the sub- 
surface zones normally penetrated 
by wheat roots. 

“The surface moisture condition is 
causing the plants to head very 
short and it will also force maturity 
and the harvest on early-germinated 
wheat will be early,” he predicted. 

Mr. Erickson estimated the condi- 
tion of the crop at 41% of normal 
in Kansas as of April 15. 
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Midwest Bakers’ 
Production Clinic 
Set for May 18 


KANSAS CITY A production 
clinic to discuss some of the current 
problems in the baking industry is 
being sponsored by the Midwest Bak- 
ers Club at the President Hotel, Kan- 
sas City, May 18. Ed W. Jones, Mein- 
rath Brokerage Co., general program 
chairman of the club, said that a large 
attendance is expected from the bak- 
ing industry throughout the six-state 
area surrounding Kansas City 

Many of the pressing problems in 
the baking business will get a thor- 
ough discussion by informed speak- 
ers and the talks will be followed by 
a discussion period. Among the pro- 
gram subjects are flour behavior in 
the bakery, mistakes to avoid in a 
five-day week operation, new devel- 
opments in the softener field and the 
like. 

Informality will be emphasized in 
discussing these current topics of 
particular interest to production per- 
sonnel. Each panel discussion will be 
conducted by a moderator who has 
practical and specialized experience 
with his subject. 

The program is as follows: 

9:30 a.m., “Whipped Toppings and 
Icings for Specialty Items,” Robert 
Lowe, the Lowe-Hicks Co.; A. J. 
Matthews, Mr. Tucker’s Foods. 

10:15 a.m., “Wrapping and Packaging 
Baked Goods,” Lloyd Fisher, Wax- 
ide Paper Co. 

11:15 a.m., “Personnel Management,” 
Eben O. Porch, Continental Baking 
Co. 

12 noon, Luncheon, followed by a 
film, Field & Stream, “Fishing In- 
structions.” 

2 p.m., production clinic—James M. 
Doty, Doty Technical Laboratories, 
moderator. 

A—‘Flour Behavior Since Janu- 
ary, 1953," Robert G. Dibble, In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., and R. 
W. Mitchell, Purity Bakeries 
Corp 

B—“What’s New on Polys,” 
vey Rodgers, 
Co 

C—“Five Day Week,” Dan League, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp. 

D—‘Miscellaneous Production 
Problems and Questions,’ Glenn 
Hargrave, Paniplus Co 

1 p.m., adjournment. 


Har- 
Research Products 


Ladies are invited to attend the 
luncheon, but in keeping with the in- 
formal nature of the program, no 
special entertainment has been ar- 
ranged for them except card playing 
during the afternoon session. 

Hotel reservations are being han- 
d'ed by the Midwest Bakers Club 
which has headquarters in the Hotel 

resident in Kansas City. 
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WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
COMMITTEE MAPS BUDGET 


CHICAGO Herman Steen, vice 
president of Millers National Federa- 
tion, Chicago, and H. H. Lampman, 
executive director of Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, Chicago, attended a meeting 
of the Wheat Flour Institute com- 
mittee April 27 in Minneapolis. Pur- 
pose of the meeting was the consid- 
eration of the 1953-54 budget of the 
institute. 

Recommendations of the commit- 
tee will be sumbitted to the finance 
committee of Millers National Fed- 
eration for presentation to the board 
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of directors at the annual meeting 
in May. 

Others attending the meeting were: 
Moritz Milburn, chairman, Centen- 
nial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; 
James L. Rankin, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; G. Cullen Thomas, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co.; John T. Lynch, alternate 
for John Tatam, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; David Moore, 
alternate for W. R. Heegaard, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Gordon Wood, Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Kansas City, Mo.; J. Allen 
Mactier, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha. 
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STANDARD BRANDS SHOWS 
INCREASE IN NET INCOME 


NEW YORK—Consolidated net in- 
come of Standard Brands, Inc., and 
subsidiaries operating in the U.S. and 
Canada for the first three months 
of 1953 amounted to $2,777,500, equiv- 
alent after preferred dividend re- 
quirements to 81¢ a share, Joel S. 
Mitchell, president, announced. Net 
income for the same three months 
of 1952 was $2,238,651, or 64¢ a share. 
There were 3,179,427 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding on March 31, 
1953, and 3,174,527 in 1952. 

Net sales of the company and sub- 
sidiaries operating in the U.S. and 
Canada totaled $105,223,119 for the 
first quarter ended March 31, against 
$95,587,826 for the like 1952 period. 

The combined sales of unconsoli- 
dated subsidiaries operating outside 
the U.S. and Canada, in terms of 
U.S. dollars, were $4,712,629 and 
their combined net income was $339,- 
572. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Standard Brands held April 23 
a quarterly dividend of 40¢ a share 
was declared on the common stock, 
payable on June 15 to stockholders 
of record on May 15. A quarterly divi- 
dend of 8712¢ a share on the pre- 
ferred stock was also declared pay- 
able June 15 to stockholders of rec- 
ord on June 1. 
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FORT WORTH EXCHANGE 
ELECTS HARRY H. HITCH 


FORT WORTH—The annual meet- 
ing of the Fort Worth Grain & Cot- 
ton Exchange was held April 23, and 
the following officers and directors 
for the ensuing year were elected: 

President, Harry H. Hitch, Uhl- 
mann Elevators Co.; vice president, 
James F. Meyers, Interstate Grain 
Corp.; secretary, for the 45th consec- 
utive year, E. B. Wooten; treasurer, 
W. O. Brackett, Brackett Grain Co. 

Directors, in addition to the presi- 
dent, vice president and treasurer, 
are: K. K. Smith, Kimbell Milling 
Co.; W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills; Jack 
N. Greenman, Uhlmann Elevators 
Co., and Ben Ferguson, Brackett 
Grain Co. 
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USDA TO BUY VENTILATORS 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the Commodity Credit Corp. will 
receive offers up to 5 p.m., April 17, 
for 350 grain ventilating units and 
1,000 perforated extension tubes, to 
be used in aerating stored grain. 
Offers of manufacturers’ own design 
and specifications on grain ventilating 
units and perforated extension tubes, 
are invited but such offers must be 
based on the minimum specifications 
accompanying the announcement, ac- 
cording to the USDA. 
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The 1953 edition of Thi 
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ALMANACK 


appears as Section II of this issue of Thr NortHiwesrern Mirier. 
It is printed and bound in a format that makes for easy use and 


preservation. 


All numbers of THE NortHwesterN Mutter deserve preserva- 
tion for reference, but this particularly is true of Section II of the 
ALMANACK NuMBeR. It is a reference work unexampled in the field 
occupied by the industries this journal serves. 

Basically the ALMANACK is concerned with statistics of price, 
supply, production and distribution, but the factual background of 
trade custom, government regulation and industrial self-control has 
grown to large proportions and is given increasing attention. The 
aim of the ALMANACK’s compilers is to supply all the essential data, 
statistical and otherwise, which is obtainable through government 
and private sources, including The NorriwesrerN MULLER’s own 
widespread facilities. In no other publication is this information 
available in such readily accessible and convenient form. 

The ALMANACK is distributed without extra cost to all sub- 
scribers of THe NortHwesterN Micter. Additional copies may be 
had at $2 each, by addressing Thr Nortiwestern Murer, 118 8, 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn., or any of the company’s branch offices. 





Joe Sokoll Heads 
South Dakota 
Bakers Association 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D. Joe Sokoll, 
Oven Gold Bakery, Watertown, was 
elected president of the South Dakota 
Bakers Assn. at the 1953 convention 
of the group held at the Cataract Ho- 
tel here April 21. He succeeds Wil- 
liam Schmidt, formerly of Schmidt 
Bros. Bakery, Canton, who recently 
moved to California. 

Named vice president was Herbert 
Rabe, Edgemont (S.D.) Bakery. Lex 
Quarnberg, Watertown (S.D.) Mill- 
ing Co., was reelected 
treasurer. 

More than 100 persons registered 
for the one-day meeting that featured 


secretary- 








Carl J. Hasbrouck 


DIVISION HEAD—Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Inc., has announced the ap- 
pointment, effective May 15, of Carl 
J. Hasbrouck as director of the newly 
created animal nutrition division. Mr. 
Hasbrouck, a graduate of Cornell 
University, was previously associated 
with the University of Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation and 
with the animal nutrition division of 
the Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 


demonstrations by servicemen repre- 
senting three allied trades firms 

Chairman of the morning session 
was Melvin Istus, Istus Bros. Bakery, 
Madison, S.D. The production and 
merchandising of sweet goods prod- 
ucts and cookies was the subject of 
a demonstration by F. A. Schafer, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Kansas City 

Darcy H. Cook, Cook's Bakery, 
tedfield, served as chairman of the 
afternoon session held at the plant 
of Sunshine Food Markets. A Danish 
pastry demonstration was presented 
by Paul Pfrommer, Durkee Famous 
Foods, Chicago, followed by a _ pie 
demonstration by William Wirt, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Cincinnati. A question- 
and-answer period closed the session 
with the servicemen discussing fur- 
ther the production techniques used 
with these products. 

A. Bert Johnson, Johnson's Bakery, 
Yankton, was toastmaster for the 
noon luncheon in the Cataract Ball- 
room. Featured speaker was O. J. 
McClure, salesmanship 
Chicago 

Mr. McClure stressed the impor- 
tance of the fundamentals in selling 

“courage, vision and yeneralship.” 

“You don’t make money on mer- 
chandive,” he told the bakers and 
allied men present. “You make money 
on people.” 


counsellor, 


Gcod salesmanship, he said, is just 
z00d common sense, and courtesy is 
the “priceless jewel” of salesmanship. 

“We could all increase our business 
by improving our courtesy,” he point- 
ed out. 

A cocktail hour sponsored by the 
allied trades preceded the annual 
banquet at which Mr. Sokoll served 
as toastmaster. Featured speaker at 
the banquet was R. E. Morenus, Sioux 
Falls, author of the book “Crazy 
White Man,” who entertained his 
audience with a report of his experi- 
ences during six years of life on an 
sland in the Canadian wilderness, 

A feature of the banquet menu was 
an unlimited supply of raisin bread 
baked and presented by William 
Doty, California Raisin Advisory 
Board, Fresno, Cal. 

Directors elected by the associa- 
tion for the coming year are: Folmer 
Christensen, Jacobson Bakery, Ver- 
million; Melvin Istus, Istus Bros, Bak- 
ery, Madison; A. Bert Johnson, John- 


son’s Bakery, Yankton; Maurice 
Haugen, Homecraft Bakery, Rapid 
City; Bernard Marcus, Jo Ann Bak- 


ery, Sioux Falls, and Verlyn Bolsin- 
ger, Bolsinger Bakery, Watertown. 
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Grain Sanitation Program Future 
to Be Set at April 29 Meeting 


WASHINGTON—The final act of 
the drawn-out jousting between the 
erain-handling industry and the Food 
& Drug Administration appears 
scheduled for April 29, 1953, when all 
the participants, including represen- 
tatives of the flour milling industry 
and the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, will meet to discuss the future 
of the FDA grain sanitation program 
and adjust their differences. 

Jhe issues to be resolved are the 
terms and conditions of the Memo- 
randum of Agreement which was 
signed jointly by the Secretaries of 
the Departments of Agriculture and 
the Health, Education and Welfare. 

That document has been the sub- 
ject of debate and misunderstanding 
since it was first made public. 

The positions of the associated in- 
dustries coincide on a proposal for 
postponement of the insect infesta- 


tion phase of the FDA grain sanita- 
tion program. That is the minimum 
demand, first requested by the grain- 
handling industry and agreed to by 
the flour milling industry. The maxi- 
mum demand, principally at the be- 
hest of the country elevator opera- 
tors, is for an abandonment of Phase 
II of the program in its entirety. 

The FDA grain sanitation pro- 
gram is now viewed as a police ac- 
tion designed to stop conditions which 
should have been attacked at the 
source through modern research and 
examination aimed at correcting the 
condition at its source. 

All groups involved in the discus- 
sions agree that the FDA goal mini- 
mizing insect infestation and contam- 
ination in food grains is worthy of 
attention. The difference of opinions 
develops when considering methods 
and standards. 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





WASHINGTON—-Spokesmen of the 
grain trade sharply criticize the Food 
& Drug Administration’s grain sani- 
tation campaign. Some of the more 
outspoken among them appear to 
look upon the whole thing as a great 
misfortune, one (to quote) “which 
was improperly conceived, whose 
birth was in the hands of midwives 
of uncertain ability rather than guid- 
ed by skilled obstetricians.” 

These critics now view the sanita- 
tion campaign as a police action de- 
signed to stop conditions which should 
have been attacked, they say, at the 
source, through modern research and 
examination aimed at stamping out 
the basis of infection. 

It is noted by these protestants that 
the methods of handling grain from 
the combine through rail and truck 
shipments to the mill storage point 
have not changed significantly since 
the turn of the century and have 
only rarely managed to keep pace 
with the speed of the modern com- 
bines in moving grain from the field 
at the time of harvest. To go on with 
their argument, as it has been de- 
veloped in and around the recent 
hearings and discussions: 

Recent years have seen broad ad- 
vances in the shipment of flour in 
sealed containers from the mill di- 
rect to the bakery. No similar innova- 
tion has been developed in the han- 
dling of grain, though it is admitted 
that elevator operators have improved 
their storage methods by modern 
techniques of protecting grain in their 
houses against contamination by rod- 
ents and birds and that they have 
spent important sums of money in 
fumigation of grain to kill weevil. 

It is suggested that the answer to 
the problem may lie in the hands of 
the research specialist who could de- 
vise better methods of handling grain 
from the combine to the flour mill 
or processing plant. Within the last 
two years U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has published studies of farm 
storage of grain which showed that 
the storage of wheat in farm bins in 
two major wheat states is inefficient 
and costly to the farm producer. Oth- 
er unofficial studies of grain handling 
after it leaves the farm show that 
the old wooden storage plants, situat- 
ed on rail line spurs, are obsolete 


By John Cipperly 





since the development of modern 
highways and motor trucks. 

These two points seem to look to- 
ward the possibility that the entire 
grain storage map should be re- 
oriented. Perhaps, it is suggested, the 
widely scattered country elevator 
distribution should be examined and 
newer types of houses built—guided 
by certain new economic considera- 
tions—to obtain newly harvested 
grain promptly from the farm where, 
through modern scientific protective 
devices, its original quality and grade 
may be maintained inviolate from in- 
festation by weevils or contamination 
by rodents. 

Progressive grain firms in this 
country are believed to be viewing 
the handling and storage of grain as 
similar to that of fluids—oils or milk. 
Research along these lines doubtless 
will attract the interest of the equip- 
ment manufacturer, the rail and truck 








RAISIN WEEK — California’s Gov. 
Earl Warren gets behind National 
Raisin Week, May 10-16. Here he 
presents a signed statement to Frank 
Bergon, Madera, chairman of the 
California Raisin Advisory Board, en- 
couraging public recognition of raisin 
week. In return, he receives a case 
of raisins. The governor points out 
that approximately 60,000 Cali- 
fornians are directly employed in the 
production and harvesting of a raisin 
crop with an estimated first sale value 
of nearly $50 million. 


carriers and the erectors of elevator 
facilities. These progressives say that 
before such research can get under 
way a new concept of grain handling 
must be developed, possibly the con- 
cept that grain is no different than 
fluids in handling storage and move- 
ment. The effect of such a radical 
concept would be revolutionary. It 
would have to be tailored to the 
basic economic attitude of the govern- 
ment to price support programs so 
that the new methods to be designed 
would rest on sound economic foun- 
dations. 

Vast new horizons seem to open 
up in this direction—new techniques 
and probably new machinery neces- 
sary to accomplish the goal. It ap- 
pears plausible that if newer protec- 
tive and economic techniques can be 
developed they would result in bet- 
ter returns to the producer who de- 
livers his crop at time of harvest. 
The warehouseman might hope for 
less costly methods of turning, pro- 
tecting and holding grain crops. For 
the warehouseman today there is lit- 
tle incentive to build new facilities, 
which are at the outset costly, re- 
quiring a big gamble in plant that is 
rigid in its nature and generally un- 
suitable for other purposes. 

The main storage terminals were 
designed primarily to accommodate 
rail carriers who moved _s grain 
through gateways to the milling and 
processing markets. The freight rate 
structure, with its milling-in-transit 
privileges and proportionate freight 
rates outbound for manufactured 
products, determined the location and 
size of terminal storage structures. 

Grain handling today is the off- 
spring of habit, say the trade veter- 
ans, patterned after what our grand- 
fathers did. May it not be, they ask, 
that some imaginative researcher 
new to the field will revolutionize 
grain handling with some daring new 
concept and create a new pattern for 
the benefit of all involved? 

Obviously such a new concept will 
not be born in time to solve the cur- 
rent dispute between the government 
and the grain trade. But it may be 
that there will never be the basis of 
complete agreement, say FDA’s crit- 
ics, as long as the opposing parties 
bargain over a jerry-built operation 
which may be propped up here and 
there with superficial modernization 
but which will remain at best the 
jerry-built structure. 

The basic incentive for research in 
this field naturally lies in huge in- 
come from the major grain crops, 
running annually into billions of dol- 
lars. Shrinkage of quality alone is 
the source of tremendous losses to 
the farmer, the grain handler and the 
processor. Notwithstanding the drive 
for larger diets of meat, milk and 
dairy products, few economists doubt 
that cereals must for years to come 
be the solid basis of the food habits 
of the world. 

The critics join in granting the vir- 
tue of FDA’s drive for better sanita- 
tion methods in grain handling and 
applaud the goal of protecting our 
major cereal crops for food purposes. 
The controversy, they insist, is over 
method. FDA, they say, took off too 
fast, with admirable but impractical 
zeal, and in the wrong direction. 
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NEW ELEVATOR IN ILLINOIS 

FLORENCE, ILL.—Coultas Bros., 
Winchester, Ill., has begun construc- 
tion of an elevator here. Dick and 
Albert Coultas, partners in Coultas 
Bros., also own elevators at Morgan 
and Island Grove, Ill. The Florence 
elevator will hold 200,000 bu. and 
will be ready in time for the wheat 
harvest. 
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USDA Ups Total 
Quota for Sugar 
by 100,000 Tons 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
an increase of 100,000 tons in the de- 
termination of sugar requirements 
(total quota) for 1953. This raises 
the total quota for the current year 
to 7,900,000 tons, which is the same 
as the final total quota for 1952. 
Sugar distribution in 1952 amounted 
to approximately 8,100,000 tons. 

In announcing this increase, the de- 
partment said that in order to pro- 
vide a stimulus to raw sugar prices 
the initial determination of sugar 
requirements made last December 
was set at a level about 400,000 tons 
below estimated consumption. This 
action, increasing the total sugar 
quotas for 1953 by 100,000 tons, has 
the effect of reducing this allowance 
for price stimulus to 300,000 tons. 

The quotas for Cuba and “full 
duty” countries are adjusted by this 
increase to the following quantities 
(short tons, raw value): Cuba, 2,382,- 
720; Dominican Republic, 24,654; El 
Salvador, 3,694; Haiti, 2,386; Mexico, 
10,222; Nicaragua, 6,988; Peru, 46,- 
372; not prorated (available for all 
other countries), 4,964. 
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CROOKSTON, MINN., FIRM 


SHUTS DOWN FLOUR MILL 


CROOKSTON, MINN.—The flour 
milling division of the Crookston 
Milling Co. has suspended operations. 
In an announcement published in the 
Crookston Daily Times, E. E. Turn- 
quist, president of the firm, said that 
flour milling operations were halted 
because “‘continued decline in the use 
of flour, coupled with higher costs 
and lower margins makes it impos- 
sible to continue in the milling busi- 
ness.” 

The plant had been operated for 
the past 50 years and had a total 
daily capacity of 1,400 sacks of wheat 
flour and 2,200 sacks of durum prod- 
ucts. 

The company’s formula feed plant 
ana its elevators will be kept in op- 
eration, Mr. Turnquist said. The feed 
plant has a daily capacity of approxi- 
mately 60 tons and the mill and 
country elevator storage totals ap- 
proximately 380,000 bu. 
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KANSAS GRAIN & FEED 
GROUP PLANS PROGRAM 


TOPEKA—Recent legislation, cred- 
it problems and feed developments 
will be the central topics at the 56th 
annual convention of the Kansas 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
to be held May 1-2 at the Hotel Kan- 
san in Topeka. 

Among the May 1 speakers will 
be Jack Erickson of the I. C. System, 
Minneapolis, whose topic will be 
credit; Arthur D. Weber, dean of the 
school of agriculture, Kansas State 
College, who will talk on feeding 
problems, and Floyd W. Smith, pro- 
fessor of soils, Kansas State College. 
The C-G Grain Co., Topeka, Richard 
Cochener, president, will be hosts at 
the May 1 luncheon, and Simpson, 
Evans & Laybourn Grain Co., Sa- 
lina, will sponsor a stag smoker at 
6 p.m. on May 1. 

The May 2 speakers and their top- 
ics include: Gerald Gordon, secre- 
tary-manager, Associated Industries 
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of Kansas, Inc., Kansas legislation; 
Donald E. Smith, director, Kansas 
City office of the Production & Mar- 
keting Administration, storage prob- 
lems; Lloyd N. Case, secretary of the 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn., 
Minneapolis, Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration developments; Alfred P. Em- 
rie, chief inspector, Kansas Grain 
Inspection Department, Kansas ware- 
house law. 

Howard T. Hill, head of the speech 
department, Kansas State College, 
will be the luncheon speaker on May 
2 and the Topeka Grain, Feed & Seed 
Assn. will be the host at cocktails at 
6 p.m. The banquet follows at 7 p.m. 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Kansan, 
with Tom Collins, humorous after 
dinner speaker, doing the entertain- 
ing. 
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CHICAGO FEED MEN HEAR 
2 GOLFING AUTHORITIES 


CHICAGO—An all golf program 
featuring two outstanding authorities 
drew close to 85 members and guests 
to the regular monthly meeting of 
the Chicago Feed Club held in the 
Towers of the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
here the evening of April 17. 

Lou Waldron, Chicago golf pro, and 
president of Columbia Chemical Co., 
and Herb Graffis, Chicago Sun-Times 
columnist and editor and publisher 
of Golfing Magazine, filled the eve- 
ning with exhibitions of skill and an- 
ecdotes garnered from many years 
of association with the sport. 

During a short business meeting, 
eight new members were accepted 
into the club. These were announced 
by Ted L. Mitchell, Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., chairman of the member- 
ship committee. It also was an- 
nounced by Kenneth Thomson, Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co., chairman of 
the golf committee, that the spring 
golf outing of the club is set for 
June 16 at the Thorngate Country 
Club in Deerfield, Tl. The fall out- 
ing will be Sept. 22 at the Midlothian 
Country Club, Chicago. 

An ushering and information serv- 
ice for the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., to hold its annual con- 
vention May 13-15 at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, was set up. Several of 
the membership volunteered to per- 
form this service. 
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CHICAGO EXCHANGE 


SCHEDULES HEARING 
CHICAGO—The president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Sylvester J. 
Meyers, president of the Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago, has issued 
a notice to all members of the ex- 
change of a hearing authorized by the 
board of directors on the so-called 
“call” rule, scheduled for 2:30 p.m. 
May 6 at the Board of Trade. 

Discussions are to be held on the 
“call” rule and related rules, num- 
bered 331 to 334, inclusive, in the 
Rule Book of the exchange. Mr. 
Meyers said the meeting is to be held 
to discuss the advantages or disad- 
vantages of the rule. The rule has to 
do with making bids on “to-arrive”’ 
grain at Chicago. 

“In the event the board arrives 
at a decision that the rules are bene- 
ficial to the market,” says Mr. 
Meyers, “immediate steps will be 
taken for complete clarification and 
enforcement. If a decision is arrived 
at indicating that modifications or 
abandonment of the rules would be 


desirable, necessary steps will be 
taken without delay.” 
For some years there has been 


a strongly divided opinion among the 
exchange membership as to the bene- 
fits or disadvantages of the rules. 
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Thruston B. Morton Will Address 
MNF Convention in Chicago May 12 


CHICAGO — Thruston B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary of State, will be 
the main speaker at the 5lst annual 
convention of the Millers National 
Federation, to be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 
11-13. Mr. Morton will speak follow- 
ing the banquet on the evening of 
May 12 and will discuss the program 
of the Eisenhower administration. 

Mr. Morton, long associated with 
the milling industry, has appeared 
on four previous federation programs. 

Following his graduation from Yale 
University Mr. Morton began his as- 
sociation with Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville, and for a decade be- 
fore World War II served as vice 
president and sales manager. Fol- 
lowing a tour of service in the U.S. 
Navy, he became president of the 
company. 

In 1946 he was elected to Congress 
and early this year he was appointed 
Assistant Secretary of State for con- 
gressional relations, handling legisla- 
tive matters for the Department of 
State. 

The convention schedule has been 
outlined as follows: 

Morning, May 11: Meeting of board 
of directors. 

Afternoon, May 11: Presidential 
address by Ralph C. Sowden, MNF 
president; address on business condi- 
tions, with particular reference to 
flour milling, by Ernest T. Baugh- 
man, vice president of Federal Re- 
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serve Bank of Chicago; report on 
present status of grain sanitation 
program; annual social meeting and 
cocktail hour. 

Morning, May 12: Entire forenoon 
session to be devoted to farm and ex- 
port questions; address on the two- 
price system for farm products by 
Robert B. Taylor of Oregon, leading 
wheat grower; address on interna- 





tional wheat agreement by Donald A. 
Stevens, vice president of General 
Mills, Inc., and advisor to American 
negotiators; Gordon Boals will speak 
briefly on his work as director of ex- 
port programs and will introduce 
Romeo Short, head of foreign service 
in the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, whose speech will relate pri- 
marily to means of exporting surplus 
farm commodities. 

Afternoon, May 12: Lead-off speech 
on this program will be by William 
J. Orchard of Wallace & Tiernan Co. 
on the continuous dough-mixing proc- 
ess; Mr. Orchard’s address will in- 
clude his views on possible effects of 
this process upon the milling indus- 
try. A group of persons outstanding 
in nutrition and related subjects will 
give their points of view about wheat 
products and why the American peo- 
ple should not overlook this impor- 
tant part of the diet; the panel is 
made up of nationally known people 

a women's magazine editor, a news- 
paper and television food editor, a 
university research authority, an ex- 
tension worker, an expert in nutri- 
tion education, and a medical doctor; 
each will speak for about eight min- 
utes; it will be stage managed by 
James L. Rankin, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Evening, May 12: Annual banquet, 
address by Thruston B. Morton. 

Morning, May 138: Meeting of the 
board of directors. 








Louis W. Haas 


L. W. HAAS, LONG COMPANY 
CHAIRMAN OF BOARD, DIES 


CHICAGO—Louis W. Haas, 70, 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, died 
April 27 at the Alexian Brothers 
Hospital here. 

Mr. Haas began with the Long 
company in 1919, taking a prominent 
part in the development of the Long 
laboratory and products control serv- 
ices. He became president of the firm 
in 1949 and chairman of the board 
two years later. 

Mr. Haas was a member of the 
American Association of Cereal 


Chemists, American Chemical Soci- 
ety, the Bakers Club of Chicago, the 
scientific advisory committee of the 


American Institute of Baking and the 
Germania and Rotary Clubs. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, Luise; a son, Her- 


bert, and a daughter, Mrs. Luise 
White. Services are set for 2 p.m. 
April 30 in the chapel at 5501 N. 


Ashland Ave., Chicago. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


JEROME J. McDERMOTT 
JOINS PERCY KENT FIRM 


KANSAS CITY — Appointment of 
Jerome J. McDermott as manager of 
the New York office of Percy Kent 
Bag Co., Inc., has been announced 
by Richard K. Peek, president of the 
company. He replaces the late Jack 
Leavitt, who died Feb. 8. Mr. Leavitt 
had been with Percy Kent for 30 
years and also was secretary of the 
company. 

Mr. McDermott formerly was asso- 
ciated with Hans Tobeason, Inc., im- 
porter of New York City. He has had 
a number of years’ experience in the 
import trade, especially in burlap. 
With Percy Kent he will be active in 
the procurement of burlap and cot- 
tons as well as in bag sales. 

Mr. McDermott is 37 years old, is 
married and has three children. The 
New York office of Percy Kent Bag 
Co., Inc., is located at 93 North St. 
Bag manufacturing plants are oper- 





“THE REASONS FOR EXPORT- 
ING FLOUR INSTEAD OF 
WHEAT”—This is the way the cap- 
tion on Page 18 should read, but does 
not read because of one of those 
editorial and typographical aberra- 
tions which so persistently plague 
the lives of publishers.—THE EDI- 
TORS. 








George E. Dean 


GEORGE E. DEAN NAMED 
BEMIS K.C. SALES MANAGER 


KANSAS CITY—George E. Dean 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the Kansas City branch of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Howard Bayne, manager of 
the branch, has announced. 

Mr. Dean has been associated with 
the Bemis organization since 1942 
and has been sales representative in 
the Kansas City area. 

He is a graduate of Kansas State 
College and entered the flour milling 
business with his father, A. R. Dean, 
in the Blue Rapids (Kansas) Milling 
Co., in 1935. He entered the news- 
paper business there, publishing the 
Blue Rapids Times. Subsequently he 
moved to Salina and joined the staff 
of the Western Star Mills Co. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SPRING MILLS’ BUSINESS GAINS; 
SALES CONTINUE SLOW IN S.W. 





Bakery Flour Purchases Mostly Limited and for Nearby 
Shipment—Price Advances Bring Some 
Family Flour Business 


Sales by spring wheat mills im- 
proved to 147% of five-day capacity 
last week, but for southwestern and 
other mills business continued slow. 

Bakers generally were not inter- 
ested in booking beyond nearby, and 
most of those in the market took 
only fill-in requirements. There was 
some moderate family flour business 
on protection against price advances. 

Winter wheat flour prices reached 
the highest level of the crop year in 
the Southwest, but this didn’t result 
in much buying interest among bak- 
ers. Southwestern mills’ sales, limited 
and for nearby, averaged 34% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 23% 
the previous week. 

Spring wheat mills’ sales of 147% 
of capacity compared with 49% the 
week before. Much of the business 
was in bakery flour when prices rose 
during the week and some buyers 
took on supplies for nearby shipment. 
Orders of two or three cars were re- 
ported to have been about the largest. 
There also was moderate family busi- 
ness on protection against price ad- 
vances. 

Sales by Pacific Northwest mills 
continued slow, and in the central 
states a slight increase in business 
was noted. Soft wheat flour business 
was light. 

In the Southwest, it was pointed 
out that most buyers have enough 
bookings to carry them into a period 
close to new crop movement, and 
they are bearish for the long term 
because the crop movement is only 
30 to 45 days away in the southern 
part of the winter wheat area. 

From Toronto, it was reported that 
new business was light, and sales 
were limited to routine outlets. How- 
ever, a number of inquiries have 
come in which may result in firm 
business later. 

U.S. export business was quiet, and 
there were no new buyers in the 
market to improve prospects. 

U.S. flour production last week av- 
eraged 80% of five-day capacity, the 
same as the week before and the 
same as a year ago. Buffalo mills 
showed an increase in production, 
but for other areas output was un- 
changed to lower than in the pre- 
vious week. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales by spring wheat 
flour mills showed a marked improve- 
ment last week, rising to 147% of 
five-day capacity. This compared with 
49% the previous week and 75% a 
year ago. 

Much of the business was reported 
to have been in bakery flour which 
was booked when prices rose during 
the week. There also were moderate 
sales of family flour on protection 
against price advances effective this 
week, but some of the family busi- 
ness was expected to be reflected in 
this week's sales figures. 

Last week marked the first time in 
about two months that spring wheat 
mills’ sales have exceeded 100% of 
capacity. 

The bakery flour business was gen- 
erally limited to sales for nearby ship- 
ment. Buyers were covering for a 
short time only and continued to re- 
frain from booking far ahead. Orders 


of two or three cars were reported to 
have been about the top last week. 

A 10¢ advance in family flour prices 
was effective April 27 and another 
10¢ increase was to be effective April 
28. Some sales departments said busi- 
ness which resulted on the price pro- 
tection against the advances was 
more than expected for this time of 
the year. Most of the fair to moderate 
sales were for immediate shipment or 
for requirements of up to 30 days. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
last week averaged 82% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 80% the pre- 
vious week. 

Production by Minneapolis mills 
last week averaged 83% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 90% the pre- 
vious week and 96% a year ago. In- 
terior northwest mills’ output aver- 
aged 75%, compared with 74% the 
previous week. For the entire North- 
west, production averaged 78% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 79% the pre- 
vious week and 73% a year ago. 

Quotations April 27: Standard pat- 
ent $5.86@5.90, short patent $5.96@ 
6, high gluten $5.97@6.05, first clear 
$5.1645.57, whole wheat $5.72@5.80, 
family $6.24@7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Winter wheat flour 
prices reached the highest level of 
the crop year in the Southwest last 
week, but the trend did not bring out 
much buying interest from the bak- 
ery flour trade. There was some fam- 
ily flour business on a protected ad- 
vance made by the nationally adver- 
tised brands, while bakery sales were 
limited and for nearby shipment. To- 
tal sales in the area averaged 34% 
of capacity compared with 23% in 
the previous week and 37% a year 
ago. 

The advancing price of flour was 
received with little concern from the 


bakery flour trade. Only interest 
aroused was in the nearby to cover 
fill-in requirements. Even this vol- 
ume was small and was placed with 
only two or three major chains and 
several scattered independents. Most 
flour buyers have sufficient bookings 
to carry them into the period close 
to new crop wheat movement, and 
these purchases were made at prices 
as much as 50¢ sack below the cur- 
rent market. 

They are bearish on the long term 
because new crop movement is only 
30 to 45 days away in the southern 
portions of the winter wheat belt. 
Also, there is a heavy run of loan 
and purchase agreement wheat to 
terminals which must be disposed of 
in part by CCC or there may be a 
serious jam at the time of the new 
crop movement. Thus the momentary 
shortage of cash wheat which has 
affected a strong increase in flour 
prices is of little interest to bakers 
yet. 

Clears continued in a narrow range, 
with demand fair and supplies both 
for April and May shipment very 
light. Export demand was very quiet 
last week and there were no new 
buyers on the scene to buoy export 
prospects. 

Quotations, April 24, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.75@5.80, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.65@5.70, straight 
$5.60@5.65; established brands of 
family flour $6.20@7.55, first clears 
$4.30@4.45, second clears $4.20@ 
4.25, 1% ash clears or higher $3.85 
@4.15. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was very quiet with prices 
about 7¢ sack higher than this time 
last week. Shipping directions have 
been fairly good. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 43%, compared with 38% 
the preceding week and 62% a year 
ago. Export sales were negligible. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Prices April 24 were up 15@18¢ sack, 
compared with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: As wheat options and 
premiums continued to climb, flour 
prices advanced and business fell off 
for mills of the Hutchinson area. 
Buyers backed away and _ business 
was confined to flour sold on p.d.s. 


(Continued on page 25) 





Semolina Sales Continue Slow; 
Production Also Remains Light 


Sales of semolina continued light 
last week, and production again was 
limited. 

What purchases have been made 
recently have been mostly for nearby 
shipment, with occasionally some 
bookings for May requirements only. 
Also, some macaroni product manu- 
facturers have bought on a p.ds. 
basis. 

It is reported that there isn’t much 
on mills’ books, but, with durum and 
semolina prices high and with de- 
mand for macaroni products said to 
be slow recently, buyers are not 
eager to extend themselves. 

There have been general reports of 
slow macaroni business, particularly 
in the East. In some areas, manufac- 
turers have cut back on production, 
reducing demand for semolina. How- 
ever, eastern trade reports indicated 
that an increase in buyers’ interest 
is expected soon because of depleted 
wholesaler inventories. 

The cash durum market at Minne- 
apolis continued strong, with top 
fancy milling durum moving at a 
premium of 66¢ over the May future 
on April 27. Standard semolina was 





quoted April 27 at $7.25@7.35 cwt., 
bulk, Minneapolis. 

Recent snow in North Dakota was 
reported to have improved prospects 
for this year’s durum crop. The mois- 
ture was expected to make it pos- 
sible for more seeding to be done, and 
a pretty good acreage was looked for. 

Production of durum products last 
week amounted to 74% of capacity, 
the same as the week before. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis April 24, were as fol- 
lows: 

Fancy 2 Hd. Amb, or better. .$2.99% @3 
Choice 2 Amber or better.. 2.93% @° 








Choice 3 Amber or better... 9% @: & 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.99% @2.93% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.865 @2.89% 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 

Northwestern Miller by mills representing 

approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

April 19-24 11 179,500 133,847 74 
Prev. week 11 179,500 *134,004 74 
Year ago 11 179.500 171,097 96 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1952-April 24, 1953....... 8,289,813 


July 1, 1951-April 25, 1952.. 
*Revised. 


8,452,999 


April 28, 1953 


MILLFEED VALUES 
SHOW INCREASES 


Advances of as Much as $4 Reported 
for Week; Demand Good; Sup- 
plies Limited in Some Areas 


Good demand from feed manufac- 
turers and limited supplies brought 
increases in millfeed values last week. 
Prices early this week were as much 
as $4 a ton over levels of a week 
earlier. Light flour production re- 
sulted in tight supplies for nearby in 
some areas. However, in other places 
offerings caught up with demand and 
prices eased again. 

Formula feed business held to a 
good volume for mills in the North- 
west last week, with steady produc- 
tion at full time operations reported 
by most plants and week-end over- 
time work more general. 

Plant managers said they were 
pressed for production by dealers 
who needed supplies immediately, in- 
dicating a rapid outgo of feed to 
farm users. 

Steadily increasing feeding opera- 
tions account for improved sales. 
Starter feeds still lead in volume, al- 
though a good, steady demand for 
hog and dairy concentrates and lay- 
ing feeds also exists. Demand for 
cheaper types of dairy feed is slow 
for some firms, however. Good egg 
prices—as high as 50¢ doz. in the 
country—contribute to the sustained 
demand for egg feeds. 

Some manufacturers commented 
that their chick feed business was 
slower getting started this year but 
now showed considerable promise. 
One firm, on the other hand, reported 
the biggest March starter business 
since the war. 

Highly favorable feeding ratios, 
particularly for hogs and poultry, 
have influenced an upswing in the 
formula feed business in the South- 
west. The trend, though improved, 
still is running somewhat behind a 
year ago, but there are more encour- 
aging signs in the feed industry in 
this area now. 

While price relationships have been 
good, latest developments on both in- 
gredient cost and returns from egg 
and pork sales show a stronger price 
trend. 

Chick starting and growing feed 
demand has been showing steadier 
improvement as the hatchery season 
has reached its peak. Though book- 
ings for May are spotty, some hatch- 
ery reports indicate good May pros- 
pects. This trend, however, still is un- 
certain. Hog feed business also is 
much better, but lack of equal num- 
bers of hogs compared with a year 
ago will limit the improvement in 
volume of business. 

Operations were at a full five-day 
week in this area on the average, 
with some plants requiring some 
overtime to get the orders out. 

Another week of steady improve- 
ment was chalked up by formula feed 
business in the central states, mak- 
ing it three such periods in a row. 
Manufacturers were pleased and 
cheerful. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 45,195 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 44,036 tons in the 
previous week and 44,142 tons in the 
corresponding week a year ago. Crop- 
year production to date totaled 2,028,- 
460 tons as compared with 2,076,155 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Futures Advanee 
Slightly During Week 


Market Characterized as Dull and Irregular; 


Little Export 


Wheat futures prices during the 
past week gradually worked to high- 
er levels, regaining declines regis- 
tered in the market during the pre- 
vious trading. The May future had 
advanced 2¢ on the Minneapolis mar- 
ket, 1¢ at Chicago and almost 5¢ at 
Kansas City, as compared with the 
opening day of the week. 

The week in general was another 
period of dull trade and irregular ac- 
tion. Factors contributing to the 
weakness in the market were the in- 
active export demand, more favorable 
Korean developments and the large 
impending deliveries under the 1952 
price support programs. 

With the slow advance in futures, 
the cash premiums showed weakness 
so there was little net change in 
wheat values for the week. 

Supplies of wheat in the principal 
producing countries of the world as 
of April 1 were estimated at 1,415 
million bushels, about 600 million 
bushels more than a year ago. Pros- 
pects for the world winter breadgrain 
crops is less favorable than the out- 
look at this time last year, however. 
The less favorable outlook is due to 
poor growing conditions in many 
areas, principally in Europe. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
April 27 were: Chicago—May $2 
July $2.21%4-%; September $2.25% 
December $2.3012; Minneapolis—May 
$: ~ July $2.3354, September 









$2.3012; Kansas City—May $2.30%, 
July $2.25%4, September $2.2812. 


Wheat futures closed irregular at 
the Chicago Board of Trade for the 
week ending April 27, and for indi- 
vidual days of the period displayed 
uncertain tendencies. Actual values 
were 2¢ higher to %¢ lower for the 
week. 

Prices sagged the first part of the 
week recovered in the latter, but lost 
ground sharply in the final few min- 
utes of trading after advancing 
strongly during the first hours of 
April 27. The early optimism shown 
in the market for the day was based 
on a splurge of family flour sales in 
advance of two successive 10¢ boosts 
in price, the final one scheduled for 
April 28. 

It also appeared to traders that 
Germany would go ahead with the 
purchase of 3%4 million bushels of 
wheat, postponed last week. Some of 
the optimism was voiced because of 
the belief that the government loan 
would take care of much of the sur- 
plus wheat supplies for the remainder 
of the crop year, as well as early in 
the next one, in view of the big dis- 
count of the July delivery under the 
loan level. 

Confidence faltered late in the final 
period, however. It appeared that the 
International Wheat Agreement 
would go unsigned by Great Britain, 
a principal importer, and some re- 
ports indicated that completion of a 
barter deal with Russia would re- 
move India from the list of importers 
under the IWA program. 

At Kansas City, unusual strength 
was displayed by the cash wheat mar- 
ket last week, first in the sharp ad- 
vance of cash premiums, then in a 
strong push by the basic May future. 
The late rise in the May future 


caused some back-tracking by the 


premiums, but cash wheat remained 
firm. 

The peak of the premium advance 
left ordinary No. 1 Dark and Hard 


Demand a Contributing Factor 


winter at 1142¢ over, 12.50% protein 
was 13@18¢ over and 14% protein 
was 14@20¢ over. 

By April 27 when it was apparent 
that the May future was on a higher 
plane, premiums dropped back as 
much as 2!2¢ and ordinary was 9@ 
910¢ over, 12.50% protein was 12%@ 
17¢ over and 14% protein was 13@19¢ 
over. 

May wheat opened last week at 
$2.2412, reached a peak of $2.30% 
on April 27 and closed at $2.30 that 
day. Cash offerings continued light 
with only 100 trades reported out of 
total receipts of 1,089 cars. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 
24 are shown in the following table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 
No. 1 Red 
No. 2 Red 


No. 3 Red 
No. 4 Red 





® 5° 
2.82 4 





Receipts at spring wheat markets 
were larger with 1,209 cars received 
at Minneapolis and 1,152 at Duluth. 
The larger offerings, coupled with an 
unsettled demand, resulted in a pre- 
mium loss of 1¢ as compared with 
the futures. At the close of the week, 
ordinary No. 1 DNS or No. 1 NS was 
quoted at 2@6¢ over the May future; 
12% protein 5@10¢ over; 13% pro- 
tein 10@13¢ over; 14% protein 12@ 
15¢ over; 15% protein 14@17¢ over 
and 16% protein was 20@23¢ over. 
These protein premium rates were 
based on 58-lb. grain. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis April 24: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 






1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $2.39% @2.43% 
12% Protein 2.42% @2.47% 
13% Protein 2.47% @2.50% 
14% Protein 2.49% @2.52% 
15% Protein 2.51% @2.54% 
16% Protein 2.57% @ 2.60% 


1¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 

Test weight 1@2¢ lb. under 58 Ib 

Damage—1@2¢ each 1% 

At Portland, Ore., the wheat mar- 
ket was very quiet last week. India 
took one full cargo of wheat for 
prompt shipment and 2,000 tons of 
sacked wheat were worked to South 
Africa. Exporters had the wheat on 
hand and were not in the market 
for additional supplies. Sagging in- 
terest on the part of the export 
trade dropped export white wheat 
prices to a top of $2.42 at the close 
of the week. No one was interested 
in buying. 


Crop conditions in the Pacific 
Northwest continue excellent and 
wheat is growing rapidly. Spring 


wheat was planted under ideal con- 
ditions and warm weather the past 
10 days has advanced the crop rap- 
idly. 

The wheat market at Ft. Worth 
was dull during the past week. Ordi- 
nary No. 1 hard winter wheat was 
quoted at $2.59@2.6U0 for 13% pro- 
tein basis No. 1 delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with almost no demand 
and equally small offerings. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNION LOSES ELECTION 

BUFFALO—Office and clerical em- 
ployees of Allied Mills, Inc., 11 Bol- 
ton, have voted 9 to 7 against repre- 
sentation by Local 110, American 
Federation of Grain Millers (AFL), it 
was announced by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 











CURRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 





Apr. 20-25 

1953 

Northwest 65 4 

Southwest 1,125,07 
Buffalo 186,528 
Central and Southeast 436,286 
North Pacifie Coast 250.687 


Total: © 950.595 


Percentage of total U.S 





output 74 
*Revised. 
-—-Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 
Apr. 20-25, Previous Apr. 21-26 
1953 week 1952 
Northwest 7s 79 73 
Southwest Sh St S5 
Buffalo lie 9s 94 
Central and 8S. E 65 69 67 
No. Pacific Coast “9 69 76 
Totals A So S0 80 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour © ac- 
capacity output tivity 
April 19-24 287,250 256,008 so 
Previous week 287.250 , 7 au 
Year ago 340,600 AS 
Two years ago 340,600 313,319 iT) 
Five-year average sf 
Ten-year average S2 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % at 

capacity output tivity 

April 20-24 1.019.750 869.065 KS 
Previous week 1,019,750 880,33 87 
Year aro 7 1.019.750 SSO 508 7 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 951,773 94 
Five-year average so 
Ten-year average 87 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois 
Kentucky 


Ohio, Michigan 
North Carolina 


Indiana 
Tennessee, Vir 


Z'inia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
April 19-24 671,400 136,286 65 
Previous week 671,400 *467,270 69 
Year ago 671,000 $51,907 7 
Two years ago 671,400 511,483 76 
Five-year average 7 
Ten-year average 69 

*Revised 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
April 19-24 159,500 186,528 106 
Previous week 159,500 462,227 9s 
Year ago . 159,500 133,164 94 
Two years ago 159,800 381,507 83 
Five-year average 89 
Ten-year average 87 


*Revised 














*Previous Apr. 21-26, Apr. 22-27 Apr. 23-258 
week 1952 1951 1950 
656,328 604,194 675,620 611,870 

1,117,906 1,169,365 1,136,080 
462,227 $33,164 422,831 
167.2 451,907 542,101 
261,226 274,743 218,674 

2,944,957 933.373 1,001,652 2,931,556 

74 74 75 75 


Crop year flour production 
m_—July 1 to———. 





Apr. 22-27, Apr. 23-28, April 25 April 26 
1951 1950 1963 1962 
69 7a $31,526,720 SL120,442 
s qu 49,789,453 2,483,676 
” s4 21,348,857 21,126,339 
76 a3 23,306,737 1,956,201 
78 67 11,821,754 12,578,739 
SI sO 137,793,521 139,265,397 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 











S-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
April 19-24 282,500 236,956 83 
Previous week s2.500 °253,417 90 
Year ago 282,500 f 96 
Two years ago 282,500 Te 
Five-year average 79 
Ten-year average 75 
*Revised 
Principal interior mills in) Minnesota, tn 
cluding Duluth, 8t Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
April 19-24 546,25 415.065 75 
Previous week 546, *402,911 74 
Year ago 546,250 $34,635 61 
Two years ago 652,000 77,284 6s 
Five-year average 71 
Ten-year average 71 


*Revised 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


e 





§-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 19-24 230,000 151,461 66 
Previous week 230,000 "159,945 69 
Year age 230,000 179,343 78 
Two years ago 230,000 184,629 gO 
Five-year average s1 
Ten-year average 78 


*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


April 19-24 133,000 99,226 765 
Previous week 133,000 91,281 68 
Year ago 133,200 95.400 72 
Two years ago 122,000 98,105 74 
Five-year average 80 
Ten-year average 7s 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of 


millfeed in tons for week ending April 25 and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 

-——Southwest*———, -——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


-—Buffalot—, --Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


April 19-24 1,783 991,132 12.500 
Prev. week $22,683 12,076 
Two wks. ago 15,970 13.080 
1952 23,579 1,4 oF 12,241 
1951 22.006 1,122,677 12.2% 
1950 22,769 1,071,249 11.589 
1949 . 29,362 1,287,430 14,778 
Five-yr average 24,300 1,106,291 12,629 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity 





623,395 9,912 413,933 15,195 2,028 460 
9,277 t411,036 
8.716 37,766 
601,991 8,322 415,198 44,142 2,076,155 
$95,198 8,515 395,111 43,751 2,012,986 
8,183 458,279 42.341 2,018,489 
8.698 445,199 §2.838 2,456,120 
86 8,726 425,544 45,653 2,118,442 
tAll mills. thevised 





KANSAS RULING REQUIRES 
PUBLIC ELEVATOR PERMITS 


KANSAS CITY—Licenses are re- 
quired of all elevators handling grain 
for the public in Kansas, Georgell 
Douglass, Kansas state warehouse ex- 
aminer, told the grain trade this 
week. Previously smaller country 
elevators were exempt from the li- 
censing procedure, but Attorney 
General Harold R. Fatzer gave the 
opinion April 24 that the present 
public warehouse law requires this 
licensing of grain elevators on rail- 
road lines which take in grain for 


transfer to public grain warehouses, 
even though such elevators do not 
accept or have facilities for grain 
storage on their own premises. All 
Kansas grain warehouse licenses and 
bonds expire May 30 and a new ap- 
plication and new bond must be filed 
before that date. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





KANSAS ELEVATOR SOLD 


SMITH CENTER, KANSAS—The 
Derby-Howard Grain Co. elevator at 
Smith Center, Kansas, has been sold 
to six local farmers. R. A. Dicker, 
manager for 30 years, has resigned 
his position. 
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PAST MONTH’S DAILY OUTPUT 
ESTIMATED AT 826,600 SACKS 





All Principal Milling Centers Share in Decline During 
March; Average Output Lowest for That 
Month in Past 10 Years 


MINNEAPOLIS Production of 
wheat flour by U.S. miils during 
March is estimated by The North- 
western Miller at 826,600 sacks daily 
during the 22-working day month for 
a total of 18,187,000 sacks. 

That daily average is 3% under the 
average of 852,000 sacks for Febru- 
ary and also the same percentage 
under the March, 1952, average of 
853,000 sacks. The calendar month 
total for March, 1953, is 642% above 
the February total because of the 
two additional working days in March 
as compared with the 20 days in 
February. 

The daily average output for 
March, 1953, is 1342 % under the 1943- 
1952 average output of 958,000 sacks 
and the 826,600-sack figure also is 
the lowest March average output in 
the past 10 years. 

The estimate of 18,187,000 sacks 
as the total output for U.S. mills is 
based upon reports received by this 
journal from mills in the principal 
centers which are believed to account 
for the production of approximately 
74% of the U.S. total. Mills which 
report production data to The North- 
western Miller accounted for 13,458,- 
000 sacks and that figure was adjust- 
ed to arrive at the 18.2 million total. 

The decline in production was gen- 


erally uniform over the nation with 
the exception of the Interior South- 
west group of mills and the Portland, 
Ore., center. Those two groups regis- 
tered output gains over February of 
8.6% and 16.4%, respectively. 

Production during March was down 
from the February average in all of 
the Big Three centers—Buffalo, Min- 
neapolis and Kansas City—which ac- 
count for about one fourth of the na- 
tion’s total output. For Buffalo the 
daily average in March was down 
344%, in Minneapolis the decline 
amounted to 3.3%, and in Kansas 
City the daily average output was 
down 6.6%. 

The daily average for Buffalo mills 
during March was 95,000 sacks as 
compared with 98,400 sacks during 
February. For Minneapolis the daily 
average was 55,800 sacks as com- 
pared with 57,500 during February, 
and the Kansas City averages for 
March and February, respectively, 
were 48,000 and 51,400 sacks. 

Northwest interior mills showed a 
gain in daily average of approxi- 
mately 1%, with a gain of 200 sacks 
a day over the February figure of 
87,600 sacks. 

For the Northwest — Minneapolis 
plus the interior mills—the March 
daily average output was 143,600 
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March Average Production Down 3% 





sacks for a decline of 1% for the 
region. 

Production gains during the month 
by interior Southwest mills of ap- 
proximately 1% were able to reduce 
the Kansas City decline in the South- 
west average daily output to 1%. The 
interior mills showed an increase of 
86%—166,800 sacks a day during 
March as compared with 164,900 
sacks a day during February. 

In the North Pacific Coast region, 
the daily average output for all mills 
was off 4.2% during March from the 
February figure. Mills in that region 
averaged 49,500 sacks a day during 
March as compared with 51,700 sacks 
a day during February. Production 
was down 3.7% by mills in the Seat- 
tle-Tacoma group and 20% by inte- 
rior mills. The Portland mills showed 
a gain of 16.4% in average daily out- 
put during March but that gain was 
more than offset by a decline of 20% 
by the interior group to produce an 
average of 51,700 sacks for the entire 
region. 

Mills in the central and south- 
western states which report produc- 
ton data to The Northwestern Miller 
accounted for the production of an 
average of 109,000 sacks daily dur- 
ing March. That figure compared 
with 111,600 sacks a day during Feb- 
ruary, for a drop of 2,600 sacks in the 
average output. That decline amount- 
ed to 2.3% of the February total. 

The total production of all mills 
which report to this journal was 13,- 
458,300 sacks for a daily average of 
611,700 sacks during the 22-working- 
day month of March. That total was 
assumed to equal 74% of the US. 
total, to yield an estimate of 18,187,- 
000 sacks for the month and a daily 
average of 826,600 sacks. 





U.S. Wheat Flour Production per Working Day by Months 
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AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION during March 
by U.S. mills is estimated by The Northwestern Miller 
at 826,600 sacks, a decline of 3% from the February 
average of 852,000 sacks. This journal’s estimate is based 


upon reports received from mills which account for ap- 
proximately 74% of the nation’s total. The adjusted total 
for the 22-working-day calendar month is 18,187,000 sacks, 
or 314% above the 20-working-day month of February. 


CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS 
FEBRUARY FLOUR OUTPUT 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, in its “Facts for Industry” 
published April 15 estimates wheat 
flour production during February by 
U.S. mills at 17,041,000 sacks for a 
daily average output of 852,000 sacks 
for the 20-working day month. 

(Editor’s Note: The Northwestern 
Miller’s estimate of flour production 
during February was 16,871,000 sacks, 
which appeared on page 9 of the 
March 17 issue of this journal. That 
figure agrees within 1% of the April 
15 estimate of the Census Bureau.) 

The Census Bureau said that the 
17 million sack figure for February 
was the lowest monthly total record- 
ed in recent years. 

Wheat flour mills operated at 79% 
of capacity in February, compared 
with 87.3% in January. 

Wheat grindings in February were 
estimated at 39,435,000 bu., compared 
with 45,968,000 bu. the previous 
month. Wheat offal output was esti- 
mated at 337,000 tons. 

The Census Bureau said its figures 
represent the production of all com- 
mercial flour mills in the U.S. About 
97% of the totals are reported by the 
375 largest mills, and the balance 
estimated. The estimated portion is 
derived from an annual survey of the 
smaller mills, last made in 1950. 

Following are production data for 
February, 1952, from the principal 
states, with comparisons. 

Daily Average and Calendar Month Total 


Wheat Flour Production by States for 
February and January, 1953 


6000's omitted 
February January Pet 
Total Total 
350 1 2,774 1 
13.8 750 1 
; 136 1 


State Daily change 
32.0 11.0 
31 13.1 


Kansas » 2,3 1 
Minn 2,279 1 
N y 2.064 1 
Mo « 3,890 
Ill ha . 1,038 
Texas 943 


0 
15.8 10.9 
78.8 13.1 
C 7.6 10.0 
17.1 1,099 §2.3 10.0 
Okla P 713 tf go 42.4 16.0 
Ohio . ‘ 848 12.4 829 , 7.3 
Wash ee 685 34.2 791 7 

Calif. “ 397 19.8 511 24 

Mich. oe 443 22.1 143 1.0 
Neb ; 100 1 

Oregon .. 388 1 
Utah , 377 1 
Colo. , . 295 1 
lowa 286 1 
Mont. 221 1 
Ind 217 1 229 
MN. BD « 194) 9.5 220 
Oth. states 1,537 76.8 1,737 
--17,041 852.0 19,783 942.0 10.4 


U. 8 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CCC PURCHASES 
CHICAGO—The Chicago commod- 
ity office of the Commodity Credit 
Corp., during the period March 27- 
April 2, reported sales of 831,960 bu. 
corn, 5,560 bu. oats, 131 ewt. edible 
beans and 6,857 lb. clover seed. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANNUAL FROLIC HELD 
BY PITTSBURGH CLUB 


PITTSBURGH—tThe annual frolic 
of the Greater Pittsburgh Production 
Mens Club was held April 22, at 
Shannopin Country Club. 

The annual featured short cake, 
made by Russell Dunkelberger, Berg- 
man’s Bakery, Millvale, and Andrew 
Slezak, Lincoln Bakery, Bellevue, 
measured 72,000 sq. in. of individual 
servings. 

E. E. Hendershaw, milk broker, 
was in charge of bingo. William Gil- 
tenboth, Stover & Andrews, was gen- 
eral chairman. James Azzara, Rhea 
Bakeries, president, presided at the 
dinner. 
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TORONTO — Canada’s National 
Council of the Baking Industry, which 
is responsible for the operation of 
the Bakers of Canada program and 
for the recently formed Bakery Foods 
Foundation, has affiliated with the 
American Institute of Baking. 

Seeking approval of the member- 
ship to this move at the annual meet- 
ing of the council held in Toronto, 
April 21, Walter Heagle, chairman, 
said that the AIB had years of ex- 
perience behind it. As a result of 
affiliation that experience would be 
available to the Canadian baking in- 
dustry. 

G. Cecil Morrison, Ottawa, was 
appointed vice chairman in the place 
of Frank G. Riddell, Toronto, who 
had been compelled to resign owing 
to pressure of business. Mr. Heagle 
stressed that both Mr. Riddell and 
his company, Westons, Ltd., were 
still actively supporting the work of 
the council. J. Edgar Bedard, presi- 
dent of the Quebec Bakers Assn., 
was appointed to the executive com- 
mittee. 

Earl Gordon, chairman of the pub- 
lic relations committee, discussed the 
work done in the past few months 
and introduced Charles Tisdall of 
the public relations firm of Tisdall, 
Clark & Co., who would be responsi- 
ble for the work to be done in the 
future. Detailing plans made by him- 
self and his associates, in consulta- 
tion with the committee, Mr. Tisdall 
said that an attempt would be made 
to achieve a closer liaison with all 
bakers throughout Canada in order 
to increase their interest in the coun- 
cil and to assist them in building 
prestige for themselves and sales 
for their organizations. In the plan- 
ning stage, Mr. Tisdall said, was a 
public relations handbook for bak- 
ers which would serve as a guide 
to the enrichment educational pro- 
gram in general. 

Mr. Tisdall emphasized the import- 
ance of education among those who 
adopted baking as their chosen trade 
as well as among the youth of Can- 
ada in order to sell them on bread 
as a food containing much nutrition- 
al value. Plans to this end had al- 
ready been made, he revealed. 

Corinne Trerice, the recently ap- 
pointed director of nutrition of the 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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Canadian Council’s Affiliation 


With AIB Initiates New Program 


Bakery Foods Foundation, spoke on 
the aims and objects of the new or- 
ganization. It brought into focus, she 
declared, a new picture of the baking 
industry in Canada, a picture show- 
ing the thirteenth largest industry 
demonstrating its high degree of pub- 
lic responsibility and its splendid 
spirit of public service through a 
well planned and sound nutrition ed- 
ucation and research program. 

Miss Trerice continued, “It is a 
well-known fact that public aware- 
ness of the value of a nutritionally 
well-balanced diet to our general 
health has substantially, and almost 
spectacularly increased, over the last 
ten years. From all angles, Mrs. Ca- 
nadian Housewife, her husband and 
her family, have been the targets of 
concentrated, consistent bombard- 
ment by government health officials, 
nutritionists, teachers and consumer 
group leaders. Whether she has re- 
alized it or not, she and her family 
have, perhaps unconsciously, but 
slowly and surely, changed their at- 
titudes towards eating, and as a re- 
sult, changed their daily food hab- 
its. True, largely because of this 
change for the better in the over- 
all food habits of our people, we are 
a healthier nation today. But, there 
have been some disturbing by-prod- 
ucts of this great, almost propa- 
gandistic campaign. From your point 
of view, and mine, one of the most 
noteworthy of these by-products has 
been, and is, the decline in consump- 
tion of bread and other bakery 
products.” 

White Bread Gains 

White bread, Miss Trerice declared, 
had been held up to be an inferior 
food, to be avoided whenever possi- 
ble. Up until Feb. 2, 1953, bread was 
an inferior food, she admitted. It 
lacked many of the nutrients known 
to be essential in a well balanced 
diet, notably three B complex vita- 
mins, thiamine, riboflavin and niacin, 
and the mineral iron. Much effort 
had been expended by government 
health officials and others to en- 
courage people to eat whole wheat 
bread. Sales records proved that the 
campaign had failed. The majority 
of consumers did not like or did 
not want whole wheat bread. The 
reasons for its unpopularity were 
poor color, poor keeping quality and 
inferior flavor. 

“But,” Miss Trerice declared, 
“white bread has become virtually 
overnight, a new food in Canada. 
Now we know that enriched white 
bread is almost equal in nutritive 

(Continued on page 23) 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


& 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
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1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 























DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





GRAIN SERVICE © 


Cuerpunere 


New York Louisville 
Chicego Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City eee 
Omaha 

Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 
Norfolk 
Nashville 


San Francisco 

Los Angeles 
Vancouver, B, C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Winnipeg, Man, 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Norfolk 
Nashville 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Enid 
Galveston 


Chicego 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Omehe 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


rid 
ee ee 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 


Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board 








of Trade Building 
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SPECIALIS 


SERVING 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





‘**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











KING MIDAS FLOUR 


Pg 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 





Minneapolis, U. S. A. 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 
MO. 











MINNEAPOLIS 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 
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1—Flour develops a brand prefer- 
ence in importing countries which 


maintains distribution in spite of 
temporary price advantages available 
from other exporting countries. 

2—-Wheat, a fluid world commod- 
ity, will be supplied by the country 
having the lowest price, grade for 
grade, if only a fraction of cent dif- 
ference. 

3—Flour sales build for the future 
and increase per capita consumption 
in importing countries. 

4—Flour is distributed in a pack- 
age showing the country of origin, 
which is of particular importance 
where the food is wholly or in part 
a gift from the U.S. Recipient people 
learn the source of their food. 

5—Flour is immediately available 
for consumption at destination. 

6—Preparation of flour for con- 









Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








es “ 
Golden Loat” that's ou: 
Bran¢ 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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THE REASONS FOR EXPORTING WHEAT 
INSTEAD OF FLOUR 


JOHN L. LOCKE, president of Fisher Flouring Mills Co., recites the advantages of U.S. flour exports over wheat 
exports to growers and processors of this country and to importing consumers. (Editorial comment on page 21.) 


sumption will not be confused with 
locally grown grains. (In the Orient 
attempts were made to boil wheat 
like rice with unfavorable nutritional 
results). 

7—When flour is shipped, the by- 
products — bran, shorts, middlings— 
are retained in the U.S. The increased 
supply of these by-products makes 
lower priced feed available to the 
poultryman, the dairyman and the 
cattleman. 

8—The improved feed ratio in- 
creases the return to the producer 
and makes possible lower costs to 
the consumer. 

9—Production of flour in the U.S. 
furnishes employment for U.S. labor. 

10—F lour is shipped in cotton bags 
which furnishes an outlet for the sur- 
plus of U.S. cotton and material for 
clothing at destination. 

11—-Steamer space is saved as by- 
products of wheat not shipped 
amount to approximately % of the 
wheat. 

12—-White flour contains approxi- 
mately 10% more calories per pound 
than wheat. 

13—The cost of flour manufactured 
from U.S. wheat in foreign countries 
is not significantly lower than im- 
ported flour. 

14—-Canada, Australia and the Ar- 
gentine require importing countries 
to accept all or part of their wheat 
imports in the form of flour, thus 
taking over historic flour markets 
of the U.S. 

15—The exportation of flour can be 
encouraged without retaliation which 
cannot be accomplished with wheat. 
(Similar encouragement for wheat 
would precipitate price wars.) 

16—Encouraging shipments of flour 
to importing countries in many cases 
releases acreages which can produce 
other crops to better advantages than 
wheat. (Countries with nationalistic 
ambitions require the use of locally 
grown wheat where the land is not 
suitable for wheat production. ) 

17—The world production of rice 
cannot be increased sufficiently or 
quickly enough to take care of the 
increasing population of the world. 
Wheat must furnish this food not as 
a replacement but as a supplement. 

If we accept the desirability to 
both exporter and importer of in- 
creasing the shipments of U.S. flour, 
what should be done by government 
and by industry to increase the ex- 
portation of flour? Mr. Locke has 
these answers: 

1—-So long as the domestic wheat 


xARLAND MILLS 
INC. 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Bearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 


prices are higher than would mar- 
kets, wheat must be made available 
to flour mills for export at competi- 
tive world prices, grade for grade, 
both under and without the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, at all 
times and in ample quantities. 

2—Equal treatment by importing 
countries must be secured for US. 
flour. Equal treatment for tariffs, 
exchange regulations, import licenses, 
taxes, price ceilings, embargos, con- 
cessions, quotas and other regula- 
tions. 

3—Importing countries should be 
prevented from using U.S. IWA 
wheat as an indirect subsidy to mills 
in the importing countries and to the 
exclusion of U.S. flour. 

4—When a substantial part (unof- 
ficially estimated at more than 50%) 
of the wheat exported in 1952 is paid 
for directly or indirectly by the U.S., 
we are in position to divert a reason- 
able portion of these shipments from 
wheat to flour. (In 1934-41, 43% of 
the total exports of wheat and flour 
was in the form of flour. In 1945-51, 
28%; in 1951, 11%.) 

5—The U.S. Department of State 
and the Department of Commerce 
should be notified of the desire to in- 
crease exports of flour so that the 
embassies and commercial attaches 
will be alert to every opportunity. 

6—In reciprocal trade negotiations, 
the tariff relationship between flour 
and wheat should be not more than 
1 to 1.4. It requires approximately 
140 lb. of wheat to make 100 Ib. of 
flour. 

7—Army and Occupation flour 
should be purchased in the U.S. This 
would include GARIO, CARIO and 
Counterpart funds. 

8—An experienced flour mill ex- 
ecutive interested in all export mar- 
kets should be selected and clothed 
with authority to work with officials 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to improve the climate for the 
exportation of flour. 

And what can be done by the mill- 
ing industry to increase the expor- 
tation of flour? These things, says 
Mr. Locke: 

1—Make available the man or men 
desired by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to bring flour exporting 
experience to the Department of Ag- 
riculture officials. 

2—Make a qualified representative 
of all of the exporting mills of the 
U.S. available to officials in import- 
ing countries to explain noncompeti- 
tive advantages in the use of US. 
flour. 

3—Send qualified representatives 
from the individual exporting mills 
to all countries normally importing 
flour. (This will afford continuing 
sales promotion.) 

4—These representatives will use 
their knowledge of types of flour re- 
quired and furnish that which is need- 
ed to build a continuing demand. At 
present little consideration is given 
to the needs of the consumer when 
flour imports are controlled or na- 
tionalized. 


5—Contacts 


will be established 
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Do Com @aleytercis) meats 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Momresota 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 


. ‘Ge LOS ANGELES 
et BERKELEY 


XS 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 





















Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 















better bags 
for over 100 years 


CHASE Bac comPaNy 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicag 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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with known and qualified importers 
experienced in the distribution and 
sale of U.S. flour. 

6—Furnish good and appropriate 
flours suited for the requirements of 
the country at reasonable prices. 

7—This will increase the per capita 
consumption of wheat products, not 
replacing but supplementing the in- 
digenous rice, corn, rye, etc. 

8—In cooperation with an ex- 
pressed government interest in the 
increased exportation of flour, the in- 
dustry will be responsible for the re- 
building of our export flour markets 
without fear or favor; markets that 
will furnish a growing outlet for our 
surplus wheat year after year. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO CANADIAN BAKERIES 


CONTINUE EXPANSION 


TORONTO — The Canadian bread 
and biscuit producing firms of Chris- 
tie Bread Co., Ltd., and Christie, 
Brown & Co., Ltd., which celebrate 
their 100th anniversaries this year, 
have spent more than $15 million on 
plant expansion since 1948. Stanley 
H. Young, president, speaking to the 
stockholders at the annual meeting 
said that further expansion was be- 
ing programmed which would mean a 
substantial rise in the amount being 
spent by the companies on improve- 
ments. 

As a first step construction will 
begin shortly on a $2 million addition 
to the Christie, Brown biscuit bak- 
ery at Winnipeg. This, when ready 
for use in the middle of 1954, will 
double the plant’s capacity. 

In Toronto, full production has 
now been concentrated at the two 
bakeries constructed to the west of 
the city. The first of the two plants 
was completed in 1950 and together 
represent an investment of $14 mil- 
lion, Mr. Young stated. 

Future plans are based on the esti- 
mate that Canada’s population will 
reach 25 million in the next 25 years, 
the stockholders were told. Mr. 
Young also announced that new sales 
and distribution branches had been 
opened at St. John, N.B., London and 
Calgary while the Halifax branch 
had been expanded. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO BAKERS ASSN. 
ARRANGES CONFERENCE 


TORONTO — The Ontario Bakers 
Assn. will conduct its coronation con- 
ference at the Chateau Laurier, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., May 31-June 2. Bakers 
of Ottawa will be the hosts. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLORADO MILLING DIVIDEND 

DENVER—Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., announced that at a meet- 
ing held April 24, directors of the 
company declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 25¢ a share on outstanding 
common stock. The dividend is pay- 
able June 1, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
May 15. 
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The Almanack 


N its infancy the great compendium 

of trade information and statistics 
long familiar to the industries this 
journal serves, as The Northwestern 
Miller Almanack, was a pocket piece 
about a 13-em column wide and five 
or six inches high. That was half a 
century ago. 

The little pages of the early sta- 
tistical pocket pieces presented only 
a sample of what we see in today’s 
vastly magnified record. Even so, 
the booklets probably contained about 
everything that was available at the 
time. Statistics of our trades had 
not then developed in size and com- 
plexity as they have since. There 
were virtually no government com- 
pilations, and for many-years the Al- 
manack and its small ancestors were 
almost wholly the product of this 
journal's staff. 

In its grown-up stature, and for the 
first time under that name, the Al- 
manack made its initial bow in 1909. 
For many years it was bound sep- 
arately from its parent publication, 
but since 1927 it has been issued as 
a supplement to one of The North- 
western Miller’s April numbers. The 
1953 edition appears as Section II of 
The Northwestern Miller of April 28. 


@ The word “almanac(k)” is of un- 
settled origin. Most antiquaries have 
supposed that the “al” part of it is 
derived from the Arabic article, which 
signifies “the’’; but then some derive 
the remainder of the word from the 
Greek word denoting a lunary circle, 
or the course of months. Johnson 
takes it from the Greek word for 
month; others from the Hebrew, 
“manach” —to count —or “mana’— 
a reckoning; others, again, from the 
Dutch, “maand,” or German ‘“moand” 

-the moon, or an account of every 
moon. 

As the various rites and observ- 
ances in most religions were regu- 
lated by the periods of the moon, 
none of these derivations seems whol- 
ly improbable. The word -“calendar” 
was derived from the Greek, “kaleo 

I call’ —because a sacrifice was of- 
fered, at the appearance of the new 
moon, by the proclamation of the 
priest. But it is singular that all 
should agree to take the first syllable, 
“al,” from one language, and the 
two last from so many different ones. 

Some of the most erudite of our 
etymologists think that Verstigan is 
more nearly right. He says that it 
is a Saxon word for records kept on 
carved sticks, which were called “al- 
mon-aght’’—-signifying, in old English, 
or Saxon, ‘“all-moon-heed,” or the re- 
gard or observation of all the moons, 
and hence the word “almanac.” 


@ The Egyptians computed time by 
instruments which were probably not 
so rustic as the carved sticks that 
were the Runic almanacs used by 
Danes, Swedes and Norwegians. 
These latter were called reinstocks, 
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runstocks, primstanes, clogs, etc. 
Might not the Egyptian obelisks yet 
prove to be almanacs or astrological 
calculations? The Egyptian priests 
called them “fingers of the sun.” 

The most noted early almanacs 
were: 


John Somer’s Calendar, written in 


CONE > ca vae nd vb sdckwo den dictosecs 1380 
One in Lambeth Palace, written in.... 1460 
First printed one, published at Buda... 1472 
First printed in England, by Richard 

POG ob ceecscducedsdcesctvecseces 149 
Tybault’s Prognostications ............ 1533 
ee ED Fs. 0.0.0 0 9. bie a 0.6 b.0.9.0.6070-8,8 1644 
Poor Robin’s Almanac ............+.. 1652 
CE EN (2s a ee. b tb ween wa nde sea sees 1705 
MEQOEO SD AWMGMNS ccc ccacnsceceseccnens 1713 
Season on the Seasons ............-.. 1735 
SCRE EMOE os ccecvessccscverse< 1741 
Nautical AlMaNAC ...ccccccccccccccces 1767 
Poor Richard’s Almanac (Franklin's, 


Philadelphia) 


Pere ee ee ee foo 


Of Moore’s at one period, upward 
of 500,000 copies were sold annually. 
The Stationers’ company claimed the 
exclusive right of publication until 
1790, in virtue of letters patent from 
James I. Old Moore’s is still hale 
and hearty—the standby of British 
farmers. 

Isaiah Thomas, one of the most 
noted of early printers of this coun- 
try, issued an almanac in 1784, and 
in 1793 appeared “The Farmer's Al- 
manac,” by Robert B. Thomas, now 
in its 161st year of continuous pub- 
lication. “The Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Diary, or the United States 
Almanac and Repository of Science 
and Amusements,” by M. Nash, came 
out in 1820, and in 1829 the “Ameri- 
can Almanac.” Other historical works 
of this kind were “Goldsmith’s Al- 
manac,” “Rider’s Pocket Almanac,” 
“White’s Ephemeris, or Celestial At- 
las,” and the “British Almanac and 
Companion.” 

The almanac was canonized as St. 
Almachius in the Roman calendar. 


@ The Old Farmer’s Almanack—The 
first number of the Old Farmer’s Al- 
manack, that for 1793, was issued 
the latter part of 1792. Washington’s 
first administration was drawing to 
a close. Four years before, the Con- 





stitution had been ratified by the 
requisite number of states. 

Originally the Almanack was strict- 
ly a farmer’s calendar. Later on, 
though such matters were not neg- 
lected, little moral and prudential 
observations were inserted. 

[February, 1819 . . Either the 
body or the mind must be engaged in 
honest industry; for idleness is like 
grog—take nothing else and—‘“you’re 
gone, man.’’] 

The sentence “It is by our works 
we would be judged; these we hope 
will sustain us in the humble though 
proud station we have so long held” 
has appeared in the forewords to 
every issue since 1836. 
~ In 1796 Mr. Thomas, the first pub- 
lisher, met with a disagreeable ex- 
perience. In the preface for 1797, he 
makes this apology: “. . . The author 
is under the necessity to apologize for 
the admission of some pieces of en- 
tertainment in his last year’s Alman- 
ack, which was owing to his indulg- 
ing the printer in that peculiar prov- 
ince, who took the liberty to re- 
trench several useful matters to make 
room for a ‘sermon in favor of thiev- 
ing,’ and several ludicrous anec- 
ag 

In 1797 Mr. Thomas was a booksell- 
er and stationer at Sterling, Mass. 
One of the books he used to sell was 
Robinson Crusoe. The Almanack itself 
was circulated by itinerant booksell- 
ers. 

The Almanack’s long-range weath- 
er reports continue to be among its 
most popular features (the editor 
won’t tell how he gets his dope). 
In 1900 the city clerk of Providence, 
R.I., found 33% of the Almanack’s 
predictions to be correct. The Weath- 
er Bureau rated only 35% on its day- 
to-day forecasts. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


In,1896 the last treadmill for grind- 
ing grain disappeared from British 
prisons. With this device 10 prison- 
ers trod an ascent of 4,500 ft. to pro- 
duce two barrels of grist. 











“T recolleck,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “that we had the job of feedin’ Europe after the first 





world war, and there wasn’t 
much but hope an’ promises to 
, pay with. The almighty dollar 
wasn’t in mass production and 
' distribution yet. Exceptin’ for 
this, things haven’t changed 
much sence the first interna- 
tional soup-kitchen was set up. 
I can’t help thinkin’ about the 
case of old Link Cullom, who 


was tryin’ to get carried acrost 
the river for three cents an’ Sam Cahill, who runs the ferry, 
said to him, ‘Hell, ef’n you ain’t got more’n three cents what 
difference does it make to you which side of the river 


you’re on’?” 
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Price supports should provide 
insurance against disaster to the 
farm-producing plant and help 
to stabilize national food sup- 
plies. But price supports which 
tend to prevent production shifts 
toward a balanced supply in 
terms of demand and which en- 
courage uneconomic production 
and result in continuing heavy 
surpluses and subsidies should 
be avoided. Our efforts should 
be to re-orient our present na- 
tional policies and programs so 
that they will contribute to the 
development of a prosperous and 
productive agriculture within 
our free enterprise system.— 
Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


* * * 


YE OLD NANTUCKET MILL 


Way down in old Nantucket Town, 
Where you're always out at sea, 
There stands a windmill, scarred and 

brown, 
Whose wheel ground anciently, 
Corn for the island farmers there, 
In the years forever flown; 
When the purple moors were mainly 
bare, 
And few the crops that were sown! 


Built in seventeen forty-six, 
In the Hanoverian day 

(Long ere our fathers sought to mix 
Tea with the Boston Bay) 

Mostly of driftwood washed ashore; 
Wreckage from ships gone down! 
The sails still turn, as they did of 

yore, 
In old Nantucket Town. 


No more it grinds the yellow corn; 
But still its watch it keeps 
O’er the rolling moors from dark to 
dawn, 
With an eye that never sleeps! 
Let the world wag on! Here time 
stands still, 
In this island of renown! 
And the wheel still turns on that an- 
cient mill 
In old Nantucket Town. 


Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 


* * * 
MAY MORNING 


Wake! Wake! The days of love are 
on the wing, 

The rose bows to the bee’s philan- 
dering. 

The young wheat’s shot-blade lifts, 
in trembling bliss 

Its whispering tassels to the South 
Wind’s kiss 

And barley waves its tresses, silver- 
green, 

Where morning glories twine and 
smile between. 

Rise. The new fruit is starting on 
the tree 

And all the world is bright with 
prophecy. 

Edith Clifton 
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STATE TRADING DIES HARD 
UST we have an International Wheat 
M Agreement? Many seem to think so. Some 
not all of them bureaucrats—believe it is not 
only a needed but a desirable implement of state 
trading, and presumably many of these people 
believe state trading is a necessary and desirable 
end in itself. Others who say we must at least 
continue IWA for another hitch of time explain 
that though they do not believe in the principle 
of state trading, IWA is a diplomatic and financial 
expedient dictated by the present state of world 
affairs. 

The new International Wheat Agreement starts 
with the handicap of Britain’s defection and 
Canada’s extreme dissatisfaction. It has fewer 
friends in this country than its predecessor could 
claim. Experience has disclosed its defects, and for 
the flour milling industry in particular experience 
in many respects has been painful. Benefits to 
agriculture and the great American taxpayer have 
not been unmixed. A voice from Canada (the 
Financial Post) speaks dubiously of the prospect. 

“It is quite likely,” says the Post, “that at the 
end of the next crop year, big producers like 
Canada and the U.S. may still find themselves 
holding great blocks of wheat, while the Argentine 
and Russia (another outsider), have unloaded their 
surplus at slightly lower than IWA prices. This 
sort of thing happened before with painful results 
for Canada. With abnormally large carryovers in 
both Canada and the U.S. this year there could 
be even more pain and loss. 

“Long before this we should have learned that 
these mammoth commodity deals between states 
cost us money when world prices are rising, and 
save us nothing when values swing the other way. 
So long as they are offered a bargain, importing 
governments will and can buy, but how long 
would they be allowed to stay in power if they 
paid more than world prices? 

“The Canadian Government went into wheat 
marketing as a temporary war measure. It should 
have been out of the business long ago. The more 
it procrastinates the deeper Ottawa gets involved, 
and the greater the disturbance when it must 
get out. This deal that has now been cooked up 
in Washington may save some face among the 
diehard state traders but it will be a miracle 
indeed if it helps us sell our wheat.” 

Writing for the New York Times, Paul de 
Hevesy, an English economist who has been fre- 
quently heard in recent years on such subjects as 
this and who formerly was a member of the Wheat 
Advisory Council, thinks the pact renewal may 
have the formidable significance of proving in 
retrospect to have been a decisive though unpre- 


meditated choice between two opposing philoso-: 


phies of life. For, in the long run, he warns us, 
either freedom or regimentation must triumph in 
the economy of the world. 

“Prices,” says Mr. de Hevesy, “will accordingly 
be determined either by world supply and world 
demand or by edicts of authority. The extension of 
the present International Wheat Agreement, with 
its provision of fixed world prices, whether high 
or low, would be a decisive step toward regimenta- 
tion. 

“Since it is of the utmost importance that, in 
judging the price of one commodity, the relations 
between the prices of all commodities should be 
taken into account, who can say whether the 
world price of wheat is too high or too low? To 
fix the highest and lowest world prices of wheat 
alone, while leaving free those of almost ail other 
foodstuffs, raw materials and manufactured goods 
is unjust, illogical and ‘absurd. 

“Or is it right to fix the prices of the goods 
which the farmer sells, without fixing, at the 
same time, the prices of the goods which he buys 
both for his professional pursuit and his personal 
consumption? And, if all prices—hence also all 
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wages—are fixed, can we still call ourselves free 
countries? Is human freedom conceivable without 
open and competitive markets? 

“The average world wheat yield per acre is 
remarkably stable. Unless the total area under 
wheat varies in extent from year to year, the 
world wheat crop remains virtually constant. As 
for the total area under wheat, its extent—at least 
in the free world—depends on price which in its 
turn either arises from world supply and world 
demand or is determined by governments. Under 
a fully planned economic system both acreage and 
price are dictated by authority.” 

Mr. de Hevesy clearly is no friend of state 
taridng. He sees in IWA a powerful weapon 
used by the enemies of economic freedom, “who 
are bent on subjecting the consumer to the eco- 
nomic system of the besieged fortress.’’ These ene- 
mies, he believes, “are opposed to the rule of the 
open market, to the convertibility and transfera- 
bility of currencies, and to the automatic price- 
mechanism. Nor are they without hope that inter- 
national commodity agreements, such as the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, and other long-term 
arrangements will effectualiy suppress freer 
trade.” 
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NO INSECT SPONTANEITY 


HERE are a lot of folks, from farmers on 

through country and terminal elevator oper- 
ators—and perhaps there are even a few millers 
who stubbornly cling to the belief that insects 
which infest wheat come from the field, along 
with the wheat as it is harvested. They think 
bugs are just as inherent in grain as warts are 
on a toad. ’Tain’t so, at all. 

Universal acceptance of the spontaneous gener- 
ation theory would be a convenient solution for 
the current grain sanitation problem. All of us 
could throw up our hands, shrug our shoulders 
and say, “What’s the use? We can't beat Nature.” 
But the entomologists won't let us off that easy. 

During the 1950 harvest in Kansas, H. H. 
Walkden of the Manhattan, Kansas, field labora- 
tory of the Bureau of Entomology & Plant Quar- 
antine, tried hard to infest maturing wheat in the 
field with bugs that are a plague in storage bins. 
He found proof positive, as the cigaret advertise- 
ments say, that the bugs don’t have their origin 
in the wheat fields. 

Mr. Walkden’s report was published in The 
Northwestern Miller and was widely quoted, but 
the spontaneous generation ghost is not yet laid. 
It popped up as lively as ever at the recent Senate 
Agriculture Committee hearing on the Food & 
Drug Administration’s grain sanitation program. 
New evidence against it, however, is supplied by 
the Washington State Agricultural Experiment 
Station in a report captioned “Stored Grain Insects 
Don’t Come from the Field.” 

The Washington station scientists obtained a 
pretty good idea of what kind of insects come to 
storage with freshly-harvested grain simply by 
taking samples from farmers’ trucks at the ele- 
vator. What they found, states the report, was 
that insects in wheat samples weren't the kinds 
that reproduce on grain in the fields. The explana- 
tion for their presence in the samples was that 
they climbed aboard somewhere between the 
field and the elevator. 

The Washington entomologists sampled 451 
loads of grain in the past two years. Only 13 of 











those were infested. They contained one living 
and one dead granary weevil, one dead red flour 
beetle, three living and one dead adult and 25 living 
larval saw-toothed grain beetles, three living and 
four dead flat grain beetles and four dead carpet 
beetles. “These just aren’t the kinds of insects that 
reproduce on grain in the field,” it was pointed out 

Well, where did they come from, then? Dr 
Yung-Chang Chao, the entomologist in charge ot 
the experiment, says the 25 larval saw-toothed 
beetles may have developed from eggs laid by the 
adult females found in the samples. As for the 20 
adult beetles, they may have come from combines, 
trucks or elevators. 

The consensus of entomological opinion is that 
the insects that infest grain have their origin in 
farm grain bins, country elevator bins, boxcars, 
terminal elevators and mill elevators. These pests 
don’t have wings to fly about like corn borers. 
They just find a good home and stay put 
until good housekeeping practices destroy them. 
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BEST WAY TO EXPORT WHEAT 

EIZING upon what seems to be a more favor- 

able attitude in Washington toward the de- 
velopment of foreign trade, John L. Locke, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., restates—doubtless in the hope that 
Washington officialdom will “read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest’’—the often presented reasons why 
it is to the advantage of the U.S. to ship flour 
instead of wheat. For many years, including the 
time he served as president of the Millers National 
Federation, Mr. Locke has been one of the most 
persistent and forceful spokesmen of the milling 
industry in the cause of flour exports. He has put 
together in new and complete form the well known 
and, indeed, the incontestable arguments for bet- 
ter governmental treatment of this country’s 
export flour than has been accorded it under 
the state trading regimentation of recent years. 
The arguments appear on pages 18 and 19 of this 
issue. 

It is Mr. Locke's contention that flour can move 
for export wherever and whenever wheat moves, 
and that export movement of U.S. flour could be 
increased to the extent of at least 150 million 
bushels of wheat a year. In the crop year 1946-47 
U.S. flour mills with an estimated capacity of 
324 million 100-lb. sacks, produced 305 million 
sacks, of which 83 million sacks went into exports. 
In 1950-51 this production capacity, if it had been 
put to use, could have produced 96 million sacks 
more, consuming approximately 220 million more 
bushels of wheat. 

During the prewar period of 1934-1941, 43% 
of the total exports of wheat and flour were in the 
form of flour. From 1945 to 1951, 28% of the total 
exports of wheat and flour were in the form of 
flour, but in 1951 only 11% of the total exports of 
wheat and flour were in the form of flour. If 
43% of the wheat and flour exported in 1951, Mr. 
Locke contends, had been shipped in the form of 
flour, this would have increased the flour shipments 
by 151,460,000 bu. of wheat equivalent. 

But, overshadowing the easily demonstrated 
capacity of the U.S. to make and export greatly 
increased quantities of flour is the confused pat- 
tern of world politics and economy which has con- 
strained this country to build up foreign industry 
at the expense of our own. This ruling philosophy 
has been solidly entrenched. Mr. Locke does not 
make a frontal attack upon it but throws such 
realistic light upon the economic aspects of the 
problem as must ultimately bring the minds of 
reasonable men in government to a more rational 
adjustment of practicality and philanthropy. 
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The increase in federal taxes since 1940 
amounts to 814%, according to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. 
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Canadian Comment eee ay George E. Swarbreck 





Decline... 


In spite of the satisfaction voiced 
in Canadian government circles at 
the outcome of the negotiations for a 
new International Wheat Agreement, 
murmurings and mutterings of dis- 
approval are plainly apparent among 
the wheat growers of the western 
prairies. 

No one denies that the Canadian 
delegation, headed by Mitchell W. 
Sharp, did a good job in the face of 
overwhelming odds, as personified by 
the stubborn opposition of the Brit- 
ish delegates. Prairie dissatisfaction 
does not stem from the same reason 
as that motivating the British. The 
former arises from a feeling that the 
price fixed is too low; the latter from 
a supposition that it is too high. 
Many of the farmers thought their 
wheat would command $2.15@2.20 
bu. because of the declarations, de- 
mands, assurances and threats voiced 
by some of the more loquacious of 
their spokesmen. There has been a 
lot of disappointment. The represen- 








K. F. Wadsworth 


K. F. WADSWORTH ACCEPTS 
CANADIAN COUNCIL POST 


TORONTO Clarence D. Howe, 
minister of trade and commerce in 
the Canadian government, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Kenneth 
F. Wadsworth, president and general 
manager of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, as a member of 
the advisory council of the Export 
Credits Insurance Corp. 

The corporation is a government 
company which insures’ exporters 
against nonpayment by foreign buy- 
ers due to credit and political risks 
involved in overseas trade. Mr. Wads- 
worth succeeds the late C. H. G. 
Short who, at the time of his death, 
was president of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal. In 
making the announcement Mr. Howe 
paid a tribute to the invaluable serv- 
ices rendered to the corporation by 
Mr. Short. 

At the beginning of this year Mr. 
Wadsworth was a member of the of- 
ficial delegation of prominent traders 
accompanying Mr. Howe on an ex- 
tended tour of Latin American coun- 
tries in furtherance of Canadian 
trade in that area. 


tatives of the prairie unions have de- 
clined in the estimation of many of 
their members. 

Prairie feeling has been whipped 
up by statements that the British 
market is lost to Canada. This is not 
so for the U.K. will have to buy a 
large portion of its wants from this 
country. Statements that the market 
may shrink are not correct because 
the British importers will scour the 
world for alternative sources of sup- 
ply to save dollars. If the price is not 
what the growers expect, it will at 
least be fair, according to British 
claims. 


--- and Fall 


Indicative of the feeling outside Ca- 
nadian government circles is an edi- 
torial published by the Calgary Her- 
ald. This stated “Let us not be de- 
ceived over this International Wheat 
Agreement business. With Britain, 
the world’s biggest importer, refus- 
ing to participate the agreement is 
useless.” 

The editorial continued “All it will 
amount to, unless things change, is 
an agreement among the exporting 
nations that they will charge a maxi- 
mum of $2.05. But if Britain won't 
buy wheat at that price, how long 
do Canada and the U.S. suppose that 
the $2.05 price can be maintained?” 


“The British have been trading 
their way around the world for cen- 
turies. If they are refusing to have 
any part of an agreement which 
would require them to buy specified 
quantities of wheat at $2.05, it is be- 
cause they think they can buy their 
wheat more cheaply on the open mar 
ket.” 

“The price of wheat has become an 
international political issue; it is the 
subject of international bitterness. 
Why? Because the price of wheat has 
been taken away from the place 
where it should be decided—the mar- 
ket place—and put into the hands 
of the bureaucrats.” 

“The price of wheat cannot be fixed 
by international treaties; it will be 
set by the law of supply and de- 
mand, and by those laws alone. An 
agreement will work so long as, and 
only so long as, the price it sets is 
approximately the same as the mar- 
ket price. As soon as a marked diver- 
gence appears, the agreement will in- 
evitably break down, even though it 
be engraved on gold.” 


The Future 


The marketing policy in the future 
is now the subject of debate in trade 
circles. Commenting on the situation 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., the 
Winnipeg grain exporting firm, said 
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“This decision by the British will 
create new problems for the Cana- 
dian government, and the wheat 
board. No announcement has yet been 
made. It is generally assumed that 
the board will continue to be the only 
buyer of wheat from the producers, 
but it would seem that some change 
would have to be made in marketing 
policy.” 

The problem is seen by Richardson 
as one concerning the establishment 
of a basis of values for both export 
and domestic business. The trade, it 
is reported, believes that wheat may 
be handled on the same basis as the 
existing policy for oats and barley. 
If so, Richardson considers, this could 
mean the opening of a wheat futures 
market with the wheat board doing 
all the hedging. “This may be 
wishful thinking on the part of the 
grain trade,” it is suggested, “‘but it 
is difficult to see what other program 
would create a standard of values 
which would not invite criticism from 
either producers or consumers.” 


Price Rise 


The flour trade expects that do- 
mestic wheat prices will be hiked at 
the start of the new crop year Aug. 1. 
This will coincide with the introduc- 
tion of the new price of $205 bu. un- 
der the FWA because the government 
will continue its policy of setting the 
domestic price at the same level as 
the ceiling IWA price. A natural con- 
sequence of this move will be a rise 
in the price of bread across Canada. 

Indication of the intention to hike 
the domestic wheat price was con- 
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IWA Headquarters 


With the withdrawal of Britain 
from the International Wheat Agree- 
ment it is perhaps pertinent to ask 
if the council proposes to retain its 
headquarters in London. The organ- 
ization maintains commodious and 
well appointed offices at 32, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, the cen- 
ter of British legislative authority. 

Moreover, the chairman of the 
council is a Britisher, F. Sheed And- 
erson while the assistant secretary 
is a former British grain man, W. J. 
Williams. 

Mr. Anderson has been highly 
praised by the representatives of the 
importing countries for his abilities 
as an administrator and there are 
many who would like to see him re- 
tain his position. There is much to be 
said in favor of a neutral chairman. 
On the other hand, some subscribers 
may feel that the headquarters should 
be transferred to a country in mem- 
bership of the agreement. Suggested 
venues are Portugal and Switzerland. 

Transfer to the U.S. or Canada, 
suggested by some observers, might 
not be popular among importing 
members. 

Lest anyone think that the Brit- 
ish officials have it all their own way 
it should be pointed out that the 
triumvirate of power is made up by 
a very shrewd and astute American, 
Gordon Fraser, who has had a wide 
experience of grain affairs as a mem- 
ber of the U.S. government service. 
Mr. Fraser came to London originally 
as an alternate delegate to the coun- 
cil and subsequently went to Ger- 
many as chief of the food and agri- 
culture division in the office of the 
U.S. High Commissioner for Ger- 
many. The wheat council was for- 





tunate to obtain his services for in- 
fluential quarters in the American 
foreign service were reluctant to let 
him go. 


Free Bread 


G. Cecil Morrison, newly appointed 
vice chairman of the National Coun- 
cil of the Baking Industry, quoting 
what he described as reliable sources, 
has revealed that the Russians are 
planning to introduce the free distri- 
bution of bread within the next five 
years. 

The Russian officials feel that bread 
should be as accessible as water to 
each and every person in the country 
and that no question of money should 
stand between a loaf of bread and 
the hungry consumer. The effect of 
such a policy on the peoples of im- 
poverished lands, particularly in the 
east, is easy to imagine and it can 
be expected that if such a policy is 
introduced, the Russians will make 
the most of the propaganda opportu-: 
nity offered. 


New IWA Deal 


Trade sources in Sweden report the 
purchase of 12,000 tons of wheat 
from Australia at a price reported 
to be $68.33 ton. This figure is equiv- 
alent to $2.05 bu. which indicates 
that the deal has been made under 
the terms of the new IWA. It has not 
been revealed whether the Aus- 
tralians introduced any qualifications 
into the contract to operate if Aus- 
tralia does not ratify the agreement. 

Ratification is conditional upon 
Australia being allowed to retain the 
right to continue business with Brit- 
ain on the same scale as before, even 
at the expense of lower quotas for 
subscribing countries. 


German Policy 


Alfred C. Toepfer, the Hamburg 
trader, reports that a scientific ad- 
visory committee of the West German 
Ministry of Agriculture has produced 
a report on market regulations and 
price policies as they affect the grain 
trade. The report, according to Mr. 
Toepfer, indicates the measures which 
may be adopted in the future. 

In the main the report stresses that 
home production and the security 
of supplies could be achieved with 
less government interference and at 
less expense to the taxpayer. 

Despite the publication of the re- 
port the government does not appear 
to have changed its policies for the 
crop year 1953-54. One improvement 
is the payment of a premium for 
early deliveries but beyond that little 
has been done, Mr. Toepfer states. 
The Ministry of Agriculture does not 
appear to be able to make up its 
mind whether to extend the differ- 
ence between floor and ceiling prices 
for wheat and rye or to introduce 
standard prices. No decision has been 
given on a change in the import pro- 
cedure, liberalization of the importa- 
tion of the minor grains being de- 
scribed as an unsatisfactory solution. 
It would be desirable, he thinks, to 
start the new crop year with greater 
freedom for coarse grain imports. 

The mills, Mr. Toepfer declares, 
suffer under the existing system. 
There has been no compliance with 
the alternative demands for unre- 
stricted freedom or full market regu- 
lation. Difficulty is experienced by 
the mills because of the need to 
pay fixed prices for their raw mate- 
rials at a time when the supply of 
their products far exceeds the de- 
mand. 
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tained in a wheat board announce- 
ment a few weeks ago that deliveries 
of flour would be restricted to levels 
formerly prevailing. 


Trade Pamphlet 


The Grain Division of the Cana- 
dian government’s Department of 
Trade and Commerce, has produced 
a pamphlet on Canadian wheat and 
flour for distribution in overseas mar- 
kets. It will be printed in three lan- 
guages and copies will be available 
for overseas traders visiting the In- 
ternational Trade Fair to be held 
at Toronto in June. 

Proposals have been made to blan- 
ket the trade in the U.K. with the 
pamphlet because of the importance 
attached to this market, particular- 
ly in view of the decontrol measures 
which are now beginning to come 
into operation. Trade associations, 
including those for flour importers, 
bakers and feed merchants, will be 
asked to undertake distribution of 
the pamphlet. 


New Elevator 


A new 50,000 bu. elevator is to be 
erected at Port Stanley on the shores 
of Lake Erie, according to an an- 
nouncement by R. A. Heath, vice 
president of the McLean Grain Co., 
St. Thomas, Ont. A new company, 
Port Stanley Grain & Transit Co., 
has been formed in connection with 
this development. 

The cost of the new elevator is ex- 
pected to be in the region of $50,000. 
Eventually it is hoped that Ontario 
winter wheat will be shipped directly 
to Europe from Port Stanley. One 
shipping company is planning to 
bring five ocean going vessels into the 
port as a regular service during the 
present season. 
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G. N. VOGEL WILL DIRECT 
CANADIAN GRAIN SECTION 


TORONTO—G. N. Vogel has been 
named chief of the Canadian govern- 
ment’s grain division, a section of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 
Mr. Vogel has been assistant director 
of the division since the appointment 
of Dr. Charles F. Wilson as agricul- 
tural attache at the Canadian Em- 
bassy in Rome. 

The division handles all matters 
concerned with the production and 
sale of wheat, through the Canadian 
Wheat Board, and works closely with 
the flour milling industry, particu- 
larly in its activities in overseas mar- 
kets. Information provided by mem- 
bers of Canada’s foreign trade com- 
missioner service is_ channeled 
through the grain division and on 
many occasions substantial sales have 
resulted from leads obtained by of- 
ficials. 

Mr. Vogel saw service with the 
armed forces during the war and 
joined the department on his release. 
Prior to the war he had experience 
in private trade. His work in the 
grain division, formerly known as the 
wheat and grain division, has merited 
high praise from the Canadian flour 
milling industry which has benefited 
from his willing cooperation. Mr. Vo- 
gel is an ex officio member of the 
Canadian Export Flour Committee, 
an organization which covers 99% 
of Canada’s total milling capacity. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORTS UP; 


U.K. LEADS PURCHASERS 

WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour export business continued to in- 
crease and last week the combined 
total was slightly in excess of 6,700,- 
000 bu. including approximately 
2,750,000 bu. in the form of flour. The 
U.K. was the largest buyer of both 
wheat and flour. Wheat sales were 
just under 4 million bushels with 
2,800,000 worked for IWA account, 
the U.K. taking 1,973,000 bu.; Bel- 
gium 510,000 bu.; Iceland 231,000 bu.; 
the Netherlands 158,000 bu. The re- 
mainder went to Ecuador. 

Class 2 wheat sales totaled 1,143,- 
000 bu., made up of 369,000 bu. to 
Peru, 347,000 to Brazil, 298,000 to 
Germany, 156,000 to Libya with the 
balance going to Italy. 

Flour sales were equivalent to 2,- 
759,000 bu. with only 240,000 bu. of 
this made up of small parcels to IWA 
countries including the following: 
Philippines, Venezuela, Malaya, Brit- 
ish Guiana, Cuba, Bahamas, Bermu- 
da, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic 
and Iceland. 











AIB Program 
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value to whole wheat bread, and 
therefore is an excellent food and 
should be part of everyone's daily 
diet.” 

Miss Trerice warned the bakers 
that it would not be possible to 
change overnight the attitudes and 
habits of the widespread population. 
On this theme she stated, “I have 
said that years of consistent and 
planned bombardment have brought 
about this change in attitude and 
habit. We must be prepared to spend 
years more, slowly and carefully cor- 
recting and offsetting those ideas 
which no longer hold true.” 


Educational Campaign Begins 


The campaign would start with 
the teachers and nutritionists, health 
educators and consumer group lead- 


ers throughout the country. That, 
Miss Trerice said, would be the work 
of the Bakery Foods Foundation. 

On the question of financing the 
program, Mr. Heagle said that so 
far the bakers had carried the whole 
of the burden themselves. The time 
had now come to see what help 
could be given them by members 
of the allied trades. He pointed out 
that in the U.S. the allied trades 
had matched ‘the bakers’ contribu- 
tion dollar for dollar. Mr. Heagle 
added that he had been much en- 
couraged by the ready cooperation 
shown by the millers in sharing the 
cost of the recent enrichment con- 
ferences. 

Maurice Rector, president of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try, stated that he would be glad 
to convey the views voiced by Mr 
Baker to his executive. He himself, 
as president, could make no commit- 
ments but he assured the bakers of 
the sympathy felt by his organ- 
ization for their aims and objects. 
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John S. Peach, western representa- 
tive, reported a growing membership 
among the bakers of western Canada 
after 13 months devoted to organiza- 
tional work. Tributes were paid to 
Mr. Peach's work in organizing seven 
enrichment and nutritional confer- 
ences in western Canada as part of 
the program for the introduction of 
enriched bread into the country 

Tributes were also paid to Arthur 
May, the council's managing direc- 
tor for his work, particularly in mat- 
ters which required negotiation with 
government departments. 

Subject to dates being open, the 
fall convention of the council will 
be held at the Seignory Club, Monte- 
bello, Quebec. 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 


High Low Close Close 
April April 
1%, 24, 
7-1952-53—, 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Inc. 38% 27% 2% 27% 
Allis-Chalmers 5634 40% 53 51% 
Pfd. $3.25 112 894% 104 104 
Am, Cyanamid 138% 71% 137% 132 
Ptd. kobe .. 204 171 225 225 
A-D-M- Co. ..... 60 404% 43 40% 
Borden wit Se 6 56% 
Burry Bis. Corp. 5% 3% 4% 4 
Cont. Bak. Co... 23% 17 23% 23% 
Pfd. $5.50 99 92 94% 94 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 79% 66 68% 71% 
Pfd. $7 ssecs aa 161% 162 162 
Cream of Wheat. 29% 25 263%, 26% 
Dow Chemical 119% 37% 38% 37% 
Pfd, $4 A --» 118% 964% 98% 96% 
Gen, Baking Co. 164 138% 14 13% 
Pfd. 000 Mae 149 152 151 
Gen, Foods Corp. 55% 40% i4 53 
Pfd, $3.50 105 89% 89% 91 
Gen. Mills, Ine 654% 53% 458 571% 
Pfd. 3%% . 124% 107% 119 118 
Pfd. 5% 128 114% 114% 115 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 158 116% 154 152 
i. 8 aa 137 128% 134% 135% 
Hathaway Bak., 
iae., “AY ..... 82GG 9% 11% 11% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp of N. Y.. 34 19% oo. 88% 
Merck & Co. 39% 19% 21% 19% 
Pfd, $3.50 101 824% 83% 82% 
Pid. $4 --+. 122% 84 1 160% 
Natl, Biscuit Co. 38 29%, 363%, 36% 
Pfd. $7 ....... 184% 161% 161% 162 
Novadel-Agene .. 26% 12° 25% 2%2™% 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 39 31 36 35 
Pfd. $4 -.-+» 106% 98 98% 98% 
Pr. & Gamble 80 61% G64 61% 
Purity Bak. Corp. 37% 27% 35 35% 
Quaker Oats Co. 48 27% 28 27% 
Pid. $6 160 134 135% 134 


Ralston Purina . 


Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 103 87 92 90 
St. Regis P. Co.. 23% 11% 23% 21%, 

Pfd. $4.40 ..... 96 89 94% 94% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 29 21%, 285, 28% 

Pfd. $4.50 ..... 96 80% 85 82 
tSterling Drug 416% 33 334%, 33 

Pfd. $3.50 104% 90 90% 90% 
Sunsh, Bis., Inc.. 70% 56 70% 71 
United Biscuit 

of America 37%, 2 35 34% 

Pid. $4.50 .... 109 101 104%, 104% 
Victor Ch, Wks.. 34% 25 2554 25 

Pfd. $3.50 100% 89 91% 90% 
Ward Bak. Co... 23% 22% 23% 22% 

Pfd, $5.50 . 110% 98 103 103 

Bid Asked 

+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 14% 15% 
?Safety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Inc. ........ 18 19% 
+Standard Milling Co........ 114% 12 


+Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals Inc. 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded April 24: 


Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. .. . 102% 103% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. . 146% 150 
Omar, Ine, am 19% 20 
Wagner Baking Co. ee gay, 8%, 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .. 108% 112 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 8, 9 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 
April April 
10, 17, 
--1952-53—. 1953 1953 
Can, Bakeries 13% 12% 13% 12% 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.95 3 3 
Pfd. 51 50 50% 50 
Can, Food Prod. 4 2% 3 3 
‘ a 5 1% %% 
Pfd. 62 50% 54 54 
Catelli Food, B . 23% =%.23% 23% 23% 
Consol, Bakeries 9% 84 8Y%4 9% 
Federal Grain .. 17 14% 1% =D 
wee, ... -§ 24 25% 25% 
Gen. Bakeries : 6 4.90 5% 5 
Inter. Mig. Pfd.* 88 86 89 R6 
Lake of the Woods 334%, 30 32 32 
Pfd. .. 144 138 140 138 
Maple Leaf Mig. 9 6% 7% 1% 
are -. 90 82 86 87 
McCabe Grain, A 12% 11% 11% 2 
Mid. Pac. Grain. 11% 10 10% ‘«+i211 
Ogilvie Flour 31 29%, 30 30% 
Pftd. : . 160 144 145 145 
Toronto Elevs. 14%, 12% 13% £=13% 
United Grain, A. 18 1i% 17% 18 
George Weston 30% 26% 29% 30 
Pfd, 4%% 96 91% 95 9f{Y% 
*U.S. funds. 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Catelli Food, A . nee 7 19% 
Inter. City Bakeries ...... . 4 pares 
McCabe Grain, B ...... va) ae cons 
Reliance Grain ............. -20 
Standard Brands 27% 28 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 

basis. There was practically no fam- 
ily flour business. Shipping direc- 
tions were steady and mills operat- 
ed at 60% of capacity with a simi- 
lar outlook for this week. Prices were 
15¢ higher. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, April 24: hard winter fam- 
ily short patent, in cotton 100’s, 
$6.45@6.55; bakers short patent, in 
papers $5.65@5.70; standard $5.55@ 
5.60. 

Oklahoma City: Sales improved and 
averaged 100%, compared with 50% 
the previous week. Operations aver- 
aged 100%. Prices advanced and 
closed as follows, delivered Oklahoma 
points April 24: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.80@7.25, standard patent 
$6.45 @6.65; bakery unenriched short 
patent $6.10@6.20, standard patent 
$6@6.10, straight grade $5.90@6. 
Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Texas: There was no improvement 
last week in flour demand, sales 
amounting to only 15-20% of capac- 
ity, in small lots for nearby ship- 
ment. Running time was again three 
to four days. Prices were unchanged 
except bakers’ flour was about 10¢ 
sack higher. Quotations April 24: Ex- 
tra high patent family $7.10@7.30, 
high patent $6.80@ 7, standard bakers, 
unenriched, $6@6.10; first clears, un- 
enriched $4.70@4.80 delivered TCP. 


Central West 


St. Louis: Local mills reported the 
trade was showing very little inter- 
est, apparently awaiting further de- 
velopments in the Korean situation, 
and buying only what flour is needed 
for replenishment of stocks. Sales for 
the week were rather slow. Shipping 
directions were reported to be me- 
diocre. The demand for clears was 
only fair. 

Elsewhere in the area, mills report- 
ed that flour sales the past two days 
have shown an improvement over the 
draggy condition that prevailed most 
of the week. No large scale buying 
was reported but some of the bakery 
trade over a scattered area came in 
for small lots, to replenish stocks, no 
doubt. The firmer tendency in wheat 
the past few days may have had some 
effect on the fresh buying. Hard win- 
ter wheat flour remained unchanged 
from the previous week, spring wheat 
flour being down 7¢ and cracker flours 
about 5¢ lower. Clears have held very 
firm in price, being unchanged. Of- 
ferings of low grade clears have been 
very light, with a fair demand from 
exporters and domestic users. 

Quotations, St. Louis, April 23: 
Family top soft patent $6.15, top 
hard $7.55, ordinary $6; bakers’ soft 
winter short patent $6.05, cake $6.05, 
pastry $5.05, soft straights $5.20, 
clears $4.65; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.05, standard patent $5.85, 
clears $5.70; spring short patent $6.40, 
standard $6.30, clears $6.15. 

Chicago: A slight increase in flour 
sales was noted in the central states 
area during the week ending April 
25. Most sales consisted of spring 
wheat and hard winter wheat flours. 
Sales were estimated to average 
around 30% of capacity. 


Directions appeared to be very good 
in comparison with a week ago, al- 
though a few mills reported that di- 
rections for this week were not quite 
so good. A few mills reported that 
they were only running on a four- 
day schedule. 

There was a 10¢ increase an- 
nounced in the price of family flour 
for early this week, therefore most 
mills looked for a small volume of 
sales before the increase took effect. 

Soft wheat flour business was rath- 
er slow and practically unchanged 
from the week before. Mostly crack- 
er-cookie types of flour were sold and 
some intermediate grades of cake 
flour. Soft wheat business, as a whole, 
was draggy in comparison with other 
types of flours. 

Quotations April 25: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.10@6.20, standard $6.03@6.10, 
clear $5.25@5.50; hard winter short 
$5.82@5.96, 95% patent $5.72@5.86, 
clear $4.89; family flour $7.85; soft 
winter short $6.67@7.20, standard 
$4.90@6.50, clear $4.8576.30. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business fol- 
lowed the pattern of the preceding 
week with sales exceptionally quiet 
and consisting mostly of one or two 
carlots for nearby shipment. Buyers 
who were forced to purchase in many 
cases bought only small amounts to 
cover replacement. The continued 
strength in Chicago wheat futures, 
combined with the strength of cash 
wheat in southwestern markets, was 
reflected in an increase in flour costs, 
and the advance in flour prices was in 
no way conducive to sales. 


Hard winters enjoyed the bulk of 
the limited business. However, a de- 
cline in northern springs brought 
out a greater volume of sales than in 
the past few weeks. In this respect, 
however, buyers showed considerable 
caution in purchasing. 

Soft winters were again fairly ac- 
tive with some moderate amounts be- 
ing worked to cracker and cookie bak- 
ers on Illinois, Missouri and Michi- 
gan soft winters. Pacific Coast soft 
winters were exceptionally quiet with 
no sales reported and prices still non- 
competitive. Cake flour sales were 
slow, with little interest being shown 
by the cake bakers. 

Shipping directions held up fairly 
well and could be considered fair. 
Stocks on hand showed a slight de- 
cline. Inquiries on export flour were 
very dull with only trifling amounts 
reported as sold to Europe and Latin 
American countries. 

Quotations, packed in 100-lb. mul- 
tiwall papers: Hard winter bakers’ 
short patent $5.75@5.90, standard 
$5.6005.75, first clear $4.700 4.90; 
spring wheat bakery short patent 
$6.10@6.20, standard $646.25, first 
clear $5.80@6.10, high gluten $6.204 
6.40; soft wheat short patent $5.45@ 
5.75, straight $5.10@5.30, first clear 
$4.300 4.55, high ratio cake $5.85@ 
6.20; Pacific Coast cake $7.25@7.35, 
pastry $6.55@6.65. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ sack less. 


East 


Philadelphia: The recent extreme 
dullness on the local market was dis- 
sipated to some extent last week by 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


Exporting countries—total sales 

















—United Statest——— 








Guaranteed - 
a purchases Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
Austria ....... 11,023 7,520 100 7,920 ; ‘ 7,920 
Belgium ...... 20,209 6,111 64 6,175 13,615 19,790 
Bolivia® ...... 2,78 183 183 . ~heons 2,436 2,802 
Brazil ....<..- »22 0.300 ce wees 9,340 ree 2,546 11,886 
Ceylon* ‘ 14 oe0se 483 483 6,131 6,614 
Costa Rica .... 1,213 133 546 679 B85 1,064 
Cuba ..-esevee 7,422 1,059 3,827 1,886 1,711 6,597 
Denmark* a 1,617 438 371 809 sacs 812 1,621 
Dominican Rep 876 40 567 607 200 807 
Ecuador® ..... 1,286 180 495 675 ; 599 1,274 
Magypt® .cscoes 14,697 T.886. cave 7.514 7,330 14,844 
El Salvador 404 74 213 287 114 . : 401 
Germany .... 66,139 35,478 5,478 3,148 9,391 2,756 50,773 
Greece $22 é 15,726 5,879 5,879 14 5,893 
Guatemala .... 919 7 17 524 241 765 
Haiti . eaeess 1,929 ° es 821 821 100 2 
Honduras* .... 367 153 150 303 68 
Iceland . pmiece 104 4 241 26 
Emig, .ccvccece 55,116 16,683 04%<0 18, 13,067 
Indonesia** ... Ree <sadnes 1,076 1, 54 
Ireland . 10,104 1,166 “ 1 5,917 
Terael® .csse-s 5,879 1,2€8 3, 2.163 
Italy .. biked 42 40,418 6 1 11,023 
Japan® .ccever 18,372 ee 12 3,674 
Lebanon ..... 2,388 1,362 72 
Liberia* P 37 Po 17 21 
Mexico .. raew See 9,113 oer 9, 
Netherlands ... 24,802 10,469 3,284 13 ; 7,940 367 
New Zealand .. LOS 8s akseee Cebus cesses 4,573 wee 
Nicaragua .... | 331 cesecs 173 \?) ere 134 
Norway®* ....-- 1,840 2,272 4,112 611 2,987 
Panama** - 626 = ceevoes 107 107 er 487 
Pere ...ccccss 3,217 69 3,286 5 ony 2,344 
Philippines > eb ,054 3.054 1 3,580 
Portugal _ 5, 4.088 730 4.818 18 pant 
Saudi Arabia 1,837 353 1,086 1,439 93 
Spain® ..vcssee 4,373 4,371 20 4,391 
Sweden* ...... 2,756 1,660 89. cases 1,659 1,095 : 
Switzerland =e 6,430 Ren. ~ shades 7 4,608 
Un. of 8. Africa 11,023 2,389 predee Se. weaver 7,280 
SC. x. ere 20,567 3,981 24,548 39,180 90,906 
Venezuela 6,246 10 2,197 Se ee 2,579 
BOR won si 580,917 183,955 29.570 213,525 83,906 199.457 3123 500,014 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 253,128 88,700 235,000 4,089 580,917 
Balance ..... ‘ ce PE ee ye 39,603 4,794 35,543 966 80.906 
tSales confirmed by CCC through April 21, 1953. tSales recorded by Wheat Council 


through April 17, 1953. *Quota closed. **Sales may not be made until further notice 





the appearance of a_ scattering of 
orders for spring wheat flours, but 
the overall tenor of dealings was sti!! 
governed by the extreme caution 
prevalent among bakers and jobbers, 
the majority of whom are apprehen- 
sive over a combination of develop- 
ments, with the principal emphasis 
placed upon the turn of events in Ko- 
rea and the effect a sudden termina- 
tion of hostilities might have on ma- 
jor commodity markets. 

In this climate of uncertainty, 
prices drifted in a narrow range afd 
all quotations were unchanged from 
the previous week at the conclusion of 
business on Friday. A number of ob- 
servers thought they detected a note 
of firmness in the cost structure as 
a result of the failure of mill postings 
to follow the gyrations in wheat pits. 
Such thinking was believed to be re- 
flected in a lowering of price ideas 
among the trade, so that the differ- 
ence between buyers and sellers is 
considerably narrowed from where it 
stood only a few weeks back. 

The bookings in springs appeared 
twice during the week, but fell short 
of earlier predictions as to scope. 
Those close to the situation had reas- 
oned that any renewal of placements 
would signalize a fairly widespread 
activity, something based on the 
knowledge that stocks as a whole are 
not large. However, the orders orig- 
inated principally with small and me- 
dium-sized establishments and most 
involved single carlots or less so that 
the total volume was relatively small. 

Interest in hard winters was indif- 
ferent even though balances are re- 
ported light in numerous bakeries 
and coverage to sometime in May is 
believed to be the best anyone enjoys 
at the moment. When orders do de- 
velop, it is thought, they will be large- 
ly of the hand-to-mouth variety and 
perhaps placed on a_ price-date-of- 
shipment basis. The idea behind this 
is that such a policy prevents being 
caught with higher priced merchan- 
dise if the market dips to afford a 
healthy-restocking opportunity at a 
substantial saving. 

Quotations April 25: Spring high 
gluten $6.70@6.80, short patent $6.55 
“6.65, standard $6.50@6.60, first 
clear $646.10; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.3506.45, standard $6.30@6.40; 
soft winter western $5.75@6, nearby 
$5.40 @ 5.60. 

Pittsburgh: Flour buying continued 
at a low level last week. News of 
Korea, a break in the stock market 
prices and credit uncertainties were 
topics that proved of more interest 
to large and small bakeries rated as 
prospective flour buyers, than making 
flour commitments. Previous _ in- 
creased inquiries had improved the 
prospects for increased flour buying 
the past week, but these proved fu- 
tile and “we'll wait and see” was 
the attitude of the bakers in the dis- 
trict. 

Fill-ins of spring and a smattering 
of southwestern patents comprised 
the extent of the flour busines: 
Clears, high glutens, family patents, 
pastry and cake flours were very in- 
active. Directions were rated “very 
poor to good,” with the “good” used 
sparingly. Expectations of a return 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


‘Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 


family 

top patent 
high gluten 
short 
standard 
first clear 
winter family 
winter short 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Semolina, 


standar 
first cle 
family 

short pa 
standard 
straight 
first 
white 
dark 
standard 


family 
high gluten 
short 
standard 
first clear 
winter short 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Semolina, 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 

Soft 

Soft 


first 
short pa 
straight 
first 
white 
dark 
standard, 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 
Pastry ® 
7100-Ib. export cc 
Fort William and 


ad 
ar 
tent 


r 


bulk 


standard 
clear 


tent 


ur 


bulk ee 
8 
» Ber 


yttons, f.a.s. 








Montreal- Halifax. 
British Columbia boundary. 





*100-Ib. 





of 196 Ib.) 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@ ... $6.24@7.55 $...@... $...@... $8.03@8.05 
6.10@6.20 yo Pee or, wer «@ s20 ---@ 

o2+@... 5.97@6.056 oO w<. «++-@... 6.66@6.70 

-»+-@... 5.96@6.00 o@ sc. -+-@6.40 6.63@6.65 
9.03@6.10 5.86@5.90 x ae --@6.30 6.53@6.55 
5.25@5.50 5.16@5.57 ido? sas --@6.15 5.84@5.86 

--@7.856 ...@... 6.20@7.55 oe re 
5.82@5.96 -@... §.75@6.80 es shee 
5.72 @ 5.86 -@... 5.65@5.70 --@! 6.30@6.32 

--@4.89 -@. 4.30@4.45 -- @i 5.99@6.02 

‘i, ee a ose eee és er. ee 
6.67@7.20 ae was WiccQ elms r 5.78 @5.80 
4.90 @6.50 a ae ene ae ae 

---@ -@ o@ o<\ aaa 5.60 
4.85 @6.30 ~ we «wil 5.15 
4.77@4.85 “~ fer -.@5 5.28 
sootpaee elt tae oa 4.28 
7.34@7.44 a ee jaro 8.00@8.05 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
$...@8.05 $...@... $...@8.07 $7.70@8.05 $...@. 
6.62@6.69 6.70@6.80 6.65@6.75 6.57@6.65 6.20@6.40 

-@... 6.55@6.65 6.60@6.69 6.55@6.70 6.10@6.20 
6.5006.60 6.50@6.59 6.42@6.50 6.00@6.25 
6.00@6.10 5.74@6.09 56.85@6.21 5.80@6.10 
6.3546.45 6.45@6.55 6.10@6.40 5.75@5.90 
6.30@6.40 -@ ... 6.00@6.30 5.60@5.75 

Te. aoe oon @® see -@... 4.70@4.90 
ope as re 2s 006 éae 5455.75 
-@ ... &.27@6.62 -@ ... 5.10@5.30 

sen cas oe ese Te; Lee oP tae 30@4,.55 

§6.15@5.25 5.2545.35 @ 5.13 @5.22 eat 

@ wD se one@ 1... 41364.47 Ne cae a 

7.87@8.07 a a 7.91@7.97 pr “FoF 
eattle Toronto tWinnipeg 
-@7A0 Spring top patent ...$11.20@11.40 $11.10@11.80 
. @6.79 Spring second patent 10.60@10.80 10.60@11.30 
. @6.71 Winter exportst ~@ 4.50 -@.. 
-@6.45 


papers. tFor delivery between 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Bran ‘ 
Standard midds 
Flour midds 
Red dog 


Bran 
Shorts 


Mill run 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Chicago 
$59.00@59.50 
59.50@60.00 
59.50 @60.00 
60.50@61.00 


Kansas City 

$53.00@53.50 

56.50@ 57.00 
a 


Minneapolis 
$54.50@55.00 
55.50@56.00 
56.00 @ 57.00 
56.50@58.00 





St. Louis 
$59.50@60.00 
62.00@ 62.50 
«@ woos 


Bran 


$61.50@63.50 


50.00@55.00 


Buffalo 
$58.00 @59.00 
58.00@59.00 
61.50@ 62.50 
61.504 62.50 
Ft. Worth 
$62.00 @63.00 
- @66.00 
a 
Shorts 


$60.50 @62.50 
51.00 @55.00 


Philadelphia Boston 
$....@66.00 $....@65.00 
. @66.00 .. . 4065.00 
o@ cans .@ 
. @67.50 a 
New Orleans Seattle 
$64.00@64.75 ec 
67.00 @ 67.75 cia ae 
-@ 50.50 @51.50 
Middlings 
$61.50@ 63.50 
53.00 @ 60.00 





UNITED STATES. VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 











as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), April 16, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
Wheat— -——Corn—, -—-Oats—, -——Rye—, --Barley 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 

Baltimore 3,134 1,579 882 1,721 20 ne 303 4 79 
Boston oes 185 we os ae os % » “7 . 
Buffalo 10,400 5,513 3,530 1,268 1,140 51 S18 308 176 

Afloat 1,244 497 oe as a Ps ea 200 - 
Chicago 9,595 3,122 .760 3,508 3,362 1,832 1,971 131 317 
Duluth 29,827. 15,999 A940 1,280 977 7 48 501 7,903 
Enid .. 25,800 17,366 as 82 és me an sa 2 . 
Ft. Worth 14,677 5,594 211 239 179 123 17 25 25 37 
Galveston 3,404 2,034 2 é oe _ ee ° es 
Hutchinson 17,669 8,739 as s “4 Pe 24 
Indianapolis 938 367 62 109 6 46 <2 . 
Kansas City 28,748 9,309 155 9 2 179 40 . 
Milwaukee 664 127 541 78 1 2 1,528 2,205 
Minneapolis 14,303 6,205 2,450 2,019 582 671 2,309 4,823 
New Orleans 93 150 12 13 es os ee ° 
New York 668 784 as 4 ‘ P ro 3 
Omaha 10,785 5,173 S81 87 26 78 50 62 
Peoria 240 s . < 2 . *- 
Philadelphia 1,166 1,067 es = =< 24 123 $1 
Sioux City . 445 74 62 68 11 on , 6 
St. Joseph 4,589 2,12 565 560 ote ee 75 41 
St. Louis 908 1,160 356 59 7 6 70 32 
Wichita 15,434 7,424 , oe 11 ran 1 
Lakes 348 80 : 
Canals 61 nes 

Totals 195,140 94,676 29,535 50,397 10,819 8,62: 2,643 4,183 5,364 15,610 





GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 

















WHEAT FLAXSEED 

Minneapolis — —Chicago——_—._ -~—Kansas City— Minneapolis 

May July May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. May July 

April 20 - 231% 218% 221% 225% 231% 223% ; 381% 385% 
April 21 : 231 217% 221% 225% «230% 9223 % 381 385 

\pril 22 3% 218% 221% 225% 230% 224% 226 380 384% 

April 23 234% 2195, 222% 226% 231% 226% 227% 379% 383% 

\pril 24 7 234% 219% 227% 225% 230% 228% 227% 377% 381% 

CORN —RYE ~ OATS 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg = Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

May July May July May July May July May July May July 

April 20 158% 1462 165% 169 148% 150% 159% 75% 74% T1% 70% 

April 21 159 162% 164% 168 148% 150% 158% 15% 14% 71% TO% 

April 22 -158%4 161% 164 167% 148% 151% 158% 75% 4% 71 69% 

April 23 .158% 161% 163% 167% 147 149% 157% 74 73% 70% 69% 

April 24 .158% 161% 162% 166 145% 147% 156% 74% 73% T0% 69% 


of a normal flour buying period are 
held high, however, as bread sales 
and also cake and other sweet items 
are showing an upward buying curve. 

Quotations April 25: Hard Kansas 
bakers’ standard patent $6@6.30, me- 
dium patent $6.05@6.35, short patent 
$6.10@6.40; spring standard patent 
$6.42@6.50, medium patent $6.47@ 
6.55, short patent $6.55@6.70, clears 
$5.85@6.21, high gluten $6.57@6.65; 
family patent, advertised brands $7.70 
@8.05, other brands $6.25@7; pastry 
and cake flours $5.30@7.60. Pacific 
Coast pastry flour $6.50@6.53. 

New York: Protection against mod- 
erate advances the middle of the 
week brought a small flurry of cau- 
tious scattered rank and file buying. 
Individual takings seldom exceeded a 
car or two of spring wheat flour to 
fill in where supplies were low and 
all of the flour was expected to move 
out soon. Moreover, while small, in- 
termediate bakers and jobbers par- 
ticipated, the larger bakers were dis- 
interested, Only one chain buyer was 
reported in the market, and only for 
fill-in May needs. 

The sales were made 5@12¢ below 
prices at the close of the week and 
were more nearly in line with buy- 
ers’ hopes. They continued to be bear- 
ish and lacking confidence in the 
market, planned to keep contracts 
low and to watch developments as the 
new crop progressed, some operating 
on price date of shipment basis. 

The large buyers were expected 
in the market at any time prices ma- 
terially decrease as their coverage, 
generally, ran through May only, and 
they also showed interest in p.d.s. 
buying while they watched crop prog- 
ress. 

Southwestern and cake _ business 
was very light. Recessions in high ra- 
tios aroused practically no interest 
and it was felt that sweet goods and 
luxury items were suffering from 
normal post-Easter and post tax- 
paying slump. Balances on family 
flour were also reduced but the an- 
nouncement at the close of the week 
that prices would be advanced 10¢ on 
Monday and 10¢ more the following 
day brought only moderate business. 
Prices, generally were unchanged to 
15¢ higher. 

Quotations April 25: Spring family 
flour $8.05, high gluten $6.62@6.69, 
standard patents $6.47@6.54, clears 


$5.75 @ 6.10; hard winter short 
patents $6.52@6.64, standard pat- 
ents $6.32@6.39; high ratio soft 


winters $6.25@7.15, straights $5.25@ 
5.60. 

Boston: A sharp break in flour quo- 
tations in the local market brought 
out speedy action from most buyers 
last week and in sufficient volume to 
cancel early extreme declines and 
in several instances turn them into 
similar advances. Springs closed un- 
changed to 3¢ higher after early ex- 
treme net losses of 11¢. Hard winters 
responded in a like manner and ini- 
tial losses of approximately 8¢ were 
turned into net advances of 2@8¢. 
Soft wheat flours were irregular with 
limited action and finished 10¢ higher 
to 10¢ lower. 

Mill agents reported that business 
was extremely active at the low point 
with many houses covering their an- 
ticipated needs up to 30 days. Efforts 
to move flour beyond that period, 
however, indicated that much of the 
buying was of a spot nature with 
the larger operators showing a more 
or less general expectation of advan- 
tageous buying opportunities when 
the new crops are harvested. This was 
quite apparent when flour quotations 
had fully recovered from their ex- 
treme declines as buying interest 
dwindled with each successive recov- 
ery. 


April 28, 1953 


Quotations April 25: Spring short 
patents $6.60@6.69, standards $6.50@ 
6.59, high gluten $6.65@6.75, first 
clears $5.74@6.09; hard winter short 
patents $6.45@6.55, hard winter 
straights $6.25@6.35; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.62@7.02;, eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.27@5.62, high ra- 
tio $6.27@7.17; family $8.07. 

Buffalo: Flour sales by area mills 
last week were reported as being 
very slow with potential buyers hold- 
ing off any sizeable orders but still 
taking on a few replacements. Prices 
were up on family style flour but all 
other varieties showed slight losses 
from the previous week. Spring stand- 
ards showed a slight gain as did the 
hard winter type. Clears of both 
spring and hard winter types showed 
a declining tendency while the soft 
varieties were moving very slowly 
and at a reduction up to 10¢. 

Production was helped along in 
this area by an export business that 
was transferred here and turned out 
by one of the larger mills. Direction 
business continued to be of fair vol- 
ume with two of the mills showing a 
good run on this type of business. 

Sales mostly were for replacement, 
with buyers still not convinced of the 
direction in which prices are to move 
in the next few weeks. They prefer 
to sit aside and not make any for- 
ward commitments until a better pic- 
ture is obtained in regard to the win- 
ter wheat crop in the southwest ter- 
ritories. 

Quotations April 25: Spring family 
$8.03@8.05, high gluten $6.66@6.70, 
short patent $6.63@6.65, standards 
$6.53@6.55, first clears $5.84@5.86; 


hard winter standards $6.30@6.32, 
first clears $5.99@6.02; soft winter 


short patents $5.78@5.80, 
$5.58@5.60, first clears 


straights 
$5.13 @5.15. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour markets were dull 
in the Pacific Northwest. Buyers are 
well taken care of and only fill-in 
orders are being received. There is 
no tendency to get into new crop with 
weakness shown in current wheat 
markets. Mills do not expect much 
before new crop is available and the 
price situation a little more stabilized. 
A little export business and some 
small domestic business just barely 
keeps mills operating. 

Quotations April 25: High gluten 
$6.77, all Montana $6.66, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.76, bluestem bakers 
$6.86, cake $7.50, pastry $6.67, whole 
wheat 100% $6.09, graham $5.96, 
cracked wheat $6.02. 

Seattle: The flour market was slow 
again, with little other than spot 
demand in the domestic trade, and no 
export demand of any consequence. 
Production barely held its own as 
buyers awaited developments in the 
wheat market, which certainly does 
not look strong at this time. Prices 
were unchanged. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: New business 
during the past week has been light 
with sales being limited to routine 
outlets. British Guiana was in the 
market for both spring and winter 
wheat flour. A number of inquiries 
have come in which may result in 
firm business at a later stage. 

The British Ministry of Food did 
not proceed with its inquiry for June 
shipment, a situation which may be 
attributable to the change in buying 
policy expected to take place mo- 
mentarily. Effective May 1 private 
importers will be allowed to operate 
more freely subject to license and 
since supplies for May shipment are 
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already booked by the government, 
June may see ‘the first of the pri- 
vate deals. 


The domestic market is still brisk 


with the expectation that a price 
rise will be made effective, under 
government direction Aug. 1. Quo- 


tations April 25: top patent springs 
for use in Canada $11.20@11.40 bbl., 
seconds $10.60@10.80 bbl., bakers 
$10.50@10.70 bbl., all less cash dis- 
counts in 98’s cotton, mixed cars 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

Some winter wheat flour was sold 
to’ British Guiana after the mills had 
reduced their asking price. The mills 
subsequently returned the price to 
the level which has prevailed dur- 
ing the past few weeks. Quotations 


April 25: export $4.50 per 100 Ib., 
f.a.s. Montreal- Halifax; domestic 
$10.56 bbl. 

The demand for winter wheat is 


not heavy but there was some ac- 
tivity in the market as a result of 
the export sale of flour. The price 
showed signs of hardening. Quota- 
tions April 25: $1.83@1.88 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping point. 


Vancouver: The export flour picture 
showed little improvement during the 
week. Outside of regular shipments 
to the Philippines, the volume of 
business was very limited. Other nor- 
mal outlets across the Pacific, Hong 


Kong and Straits Settlements show 
little interest in Canadian offers at 
present. 


Flour exporters are still waiting for 
some definite development in connec- 
tion with the U.K.’s participation in 
the International Wheat Agreement. 

In the domestic trade prices are 
unchanged but an increase is expected 
shortly. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations; first patents $11.35@ 
11.55 in 98's cottons; bakers’ pat- 
ents $10.15 in paper bags and $10.45 
in cottons; western pastry to the 
trade, $11.40 and western cake $13. 


Winnipeg: Export flour trade in- 
creased sharply last week with new 
reported at 613,000 bbl. with 
the U.K. taking more than 70%, all 
of which was purchased outside IWA. 
Sales business worked to IWA coun- 
tries amounted to 53,000 bbl. with 
Philippines, Venezuela, Malaya, Brit- 
ish Guiana, Cuba, Bahamas, Bermuda, 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic and 
Iceland the buyers. Class 2 sales 
amounted to 560,000 bbl. of which the 
U.K. took approximately 445,000 bbl. 
The remainder was made up of small 
lots to the following destinations: 
Philippines, Hong Kong, Jamaica, Co- 
lombia, Lebanon, Siam, Egypt, Singa- 
pore, Sierra Leone, Madeira, St. Vin- 
cent, Venezuela, Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala, Dominican Republic, Barbados, 
British Guiana, Trinidad, Japan, Ma- 
lava and Tangier. 

Domestic trade is seasonal but mills 
are operating to capacity with in- 
creased export business contributing 
to capacity runs for a longer period 
than was earlier expected. Prices are 
firm. 

Quotations April 25: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boun- 
dary, $11.10@11.80; second patents 
$10.60@ 11.30; second patents to bak- 
ers $9.85@10.05. All prices cash car- 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Demand for millfeed 
continued good early this week and 
prices were as much as $3@4 higher 
than a week earlier. With flour pro- 
duction light, supplies for nearby 
were tight. At the same time, de- 
mand was good from feed manufac- 
turers, whose inventories were down 


sales 
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BROLITE MEETS—A dinner and sales meeting of the 
Brolite Co., Chicago, was held preceding the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Bakery Engineers. From 
left to right, seated on the outside edge of the table, start- 
ing in front foreground: Mrs. Charles E, Riley and Charles 
E. Riley, Chicago, Ill.; Frank Michalak, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Fred Linsenmaier, 
Colo.; Mrs. Irma Meyers, Mrs. Harold L. Feigenholtz, 
Harold L, Feigenholtz, Mrs. W. E. Dawson, W. E. Dawson, 
Richard Dahm, Mrs. Richard Dahm, Chicago, Ul.; Robert 


Cliff Lacy, Sullivan, Ind.; 


foreground: 


Denver, 


Jacksonville, 


Anderson, San Diego, Cal.; Edmond L. Creety, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Max Cyliax, Philadelphia, Pa.; Cy McGee 
and Hal Brodbeck, Seattle, Wash. From left to right, 
seated on the inside edge of the table, starting in middle 
Willard Anderson, 
Majors, Dallas, Texas; Roy Ray, Jackson, Miss.; Henry 
V. Anderson, Dallas, Texas; Carl Barthel, Chicago, IIL.; 
Ralph Tieche, Detroit, Mich.; Frank Graham, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Clarence Funk, Greensboro, N.C.; Paul Nachbaur, 


Fla., and Earl Blanchard, 





Chicago, Ul; Aaron 


Boston, Mass. 





and who needed supplies for nearby. 
Quotations April 27: Bran $54.50@55, 
standard midds. $55.50@56, flour 
midds. $56@57, red dog $56.50@58. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with shorts in stronger de- 
mand than bran. Supplies were insuf- 
ficient. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
April 24: Bran $53.50@54.50, shorts 
$56.50 57.50. Bran advanced $3.50@ 
4 ton and shorts $4.50@5 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Kansas City: After staging a steady 
advance during last week, prices 
eased at Kansas City April 27 as of- 
ferings caught up with current de- 
mand. Bran hit a top of $54.50, and 
shorts $57.50, but over the week- 
end the market had fallen to $53@ 
53.50 sacked, Kansas City, for bran 
and $56.50@57 sacked, Kansas City, 
for shorts. This range still reflected 
a market $2.50 ton higher than a 
week ago on bran and $4 higher on 
shorts. 

Salina: Demand has been good with 
prices $5.50 ton higher on bran and 
$7 ton higher on shorts. Supplies have 
been scarce. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $54@54.50, gray shorts 
$56.50 @ 57. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
continued strong and mills were able 
to dispose of all offerings. Buyers 
were found among the mixed car 
trade, jobbers and a few mixers also 
took stocks. Bran was up $3.50, 
shorts $5.50. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis, April 24: bran $54@54.50, 
shorts $57 @ 57.50. 

Oklahoma City: There was a sharp 
increase in demand and prices ad- 
vanced $4 on bran and $4.50 on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars, 
April 24: Bran $55@ 56, millrun $56.50 
@57.50, shorts $59@ 60. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Demand last week was 
much improved, while offerings de- 
clined to limited proportions. Quota- 
tions April 24: Bran $62@63, gray 
shorts $66, delivered TCP, $4@5 
higher on bran and about $5 up on 
shorts, compared with a week pre- 
vious. 

Chicago: Millfeeds were strong in 
the central states during the week 
ending April 27, responding to a good 
demand from feed manufacturers 
with production low because of slack 
running time on the part of flour 
mills. Prices advanced $1.50@3.50 
ton, with the greatest advance shown 
by bran and standard midds. The ad- 
vance seemed to be about over as 
the week closed, however. Quotations 


April 27: Bran $59@59.50, standard 
midds, $59.50@60, flour midds. $59.50 
a 60, red dog $60.50@61. 


St. Louis: A very heavy demand 
existed for nearby shipment of both 
bran and shorts, but offerings, due 
to light mill operations, were prac- 
tically nil. Quotations April 23: Bran 
$59.50@60, shorts $62@62.50, St. 
Louis. 


New Orleans: The demand for mill- 
feed increased considerably during 
the past week with the rising trend 
in prices. Buying was mostly for 
nearby shipment and mills were not 
pressing for sales, with lighter run- 
ning causing a somewhat tighter sit- 
uation. Mixers and jobbers purchased 
sparingly for replacement and showed 
little interest in futures on the price 
advances. Bran $6464.75, shorts 
$67 @ 67.75. 


Buffalo: Millfeed demand last week 
was mostly for immediate or prompt 
shipment throughout this area while 
western buyers were booking some 
distant shipments through this mar- 
ket. Local formula feed manufactur- 
ers continued to be takers of midds. 
as the production of poultry feed 
mixes continued at a high rate. Bran 
was moving at a fair rate, taken 
mostly by the dairy industry for fill 
ins inasmuch as home grown grains 
are practically used up and pastur- 
age lots are not quite ready to pro- 
mote grass feeding. Canadian bran 
was moving into the New England 
area in fair volume and was a fac- 
tor in holding the price level down 
throughout this area last week. Pro- 
duction of millfeeds was well up with 
past weeks. Prices on millfeeds were 
practically unchanged from last week 
with bran showing a slight increase 
while standard middlings dropped off 
50¢. Quotations April 25: Standard 
bran $58059, standard midds. $58 
@59, flour midds. $61.50062.50, red 
dog $61.50@62.50. 


Boston: Millfeed buying was fair- 
ly active in the local market last 
week. The action was well spread out 
through all segments of the trade 
although most of the buying was of 
a spot nature with very little re- 
ported for extended periods. The vol- 
ume of supplies was apparently quite 
ample for the sudden burst of buy- 
ing as quotations held at a steady 
level ali week. Spring bran and mid- 
dlings were both unchanged. Quota- 
tions April 25: spring bran and mid- 
dlings $65. 


Pittsburgh: With advancing mill- 
feed prices the trade was very active 


the past week, as is usual on an ad- 
vancing price market. Retail trade 
was good causing wholesalers to re- 
plenish in larger volume. Supplies are 
plentiful in all lines. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $66.404@ 
67.30, standard midds. $66.30@67.90, 
flour midds. $67.90@68.40, red dog 
$68.90 7 69.40. 


Philadelphia: A broader interest de- 
veloped on the local millfeed market 
last week to contribute to a firmer 
undertone, which found prices un- 
changed from the previous week, but 
some transactions were reported at 
premiums to insure quick shipments. 
The firmness was believed attribut- 
able to the recent flour mill shutdown 
in Kansas City. Quotations April 25: 
Bran $66, standard midds. $66, red 
dog $67.50. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1 
during the past week with trade 
weak in clear, warmer’ weather. 
Plants are operating only six days 
a week, 24 hours a day to capacity, 
and are sold into May. Quotations 
April 24: red bran and mill run $52, 
middlings $57; to Denver: red bran 
and mill run $59, middlings $64; to 
California: red bran and mill run 
$59.50, middlings $64.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet, with no change from a week 
earlier. Restricted production has not 
helped consumption, and even though 
mill offal is cheaper than grains or 
other carbohydrates on a compara- 
tive basis, demand still fails to sup- 
port the market. Thus while nominal 
quotations ran around $51@51.50 ton, 
there were reports of cars trading at 
50¢@$1 ton under this, particularly 
for rolling material. 


Portland: Millrun $51, midds. $57 
ton. 


Vancouver: Domestic trade re- 
mained steady during the week with 
prices unchanged. Very little export 
business has been confirmed recently. 
Supplies are ample for current re- 


quirements. Cash car quotations: 
Bran $55.50, shorts $55.50@56.50, 


midds. $56.50. 


Toronto - Montreal: Supplies are 
plentiful with the demand rated as 
only fair. Buyers are showing some 
reluctance to book ahead due to the 
expectation that prices will decline. 
That decline is already evident. Quo- 
tations April 25: bran $61.50@63.50, 
shorts $60.50@62.50, middlings $61.50 
@63.50, net cash terms, bags in- 
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TO THE WINNER—The top golfer in the 13th annual field day being sponsored 
by the Des Moines Feed & Grain Club on May 18 will be the proud winner 
of this championship trophy held by field day leaders. Casting admiring 
glances at the trophy are, left to right: Jack Swanson, Carroll Swanson Sale 
Co., club secretary; Don R. Jorgensen, Sargent & Co., general chairman of the 
field day, and Dorwin Cox, Des Moines Oat Products Co., club president. 
The event will be staged at the Des Moines Golf & Country Club. 





cluded, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: The millfeed picture re- 
mains unchanged with most of the 
production in western Canada going 
chiefly to Ontario and Quebec. Sales 
in the three prairie provinces are very 
small. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills $50@55, shorts $51@55, midds. 


$537 60; all prices cash carlot. Small 
lot ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 
Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour business was 
reported slow again last week. Prices 
April 27 were down 5¢ from a week 
earlier, and buyers held off while 
looking for further declines. Quota- 
tions April 27: Pure white rye $4.55, 
medium rye $4.35, dark rye $3.55. 

Chicago: Sales of rye flour in the 
central states area remained prac- 
tically nil during the week ending 
April 25. A slight reduction in prices 
brought no incentive to buy. Quota- 
tions April 25: White rye $4.77@ 4.85, 


medium $4.57 74.65, dark $3.77. 
Pittsburgh: Rye flour had a little 


sale of fill-ins and some carlots of 
one, with one three carlots sold the 
past week. Directions are good. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white rve flour, fancy No. 1 $5.13@ 


5.22, medium $4.83@5.02, dark $4.13 
4.47, blended $5.80@5,.90, rye meal 
$4.63 @ 4.72. 


St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions remained good. Pure white 
$5.18, medium $4.98, dark. $4.18, rye 
meal $4.68. 

New York: Rye flour markets were 
dull with only occasional scattered 
buying. Quotations April 25: Pure 


white patents $5.15@5.25. 
Philadelphia: Scattered takings of 
small amounts of dark flour con- 
tributed the only activity to the local 
market last week as price-conscious 


bakers continued reluctant to build 
up stocks because of a feeling that 
costs are due to encounter pressure 
should there be a sudden termination 
of hostilities in Korea. The April 25 
quotation on rye white of $5.25@5.35 
was unchanged from the previous 
week. 


Buffalo: Sales of rve flour last week 


were reported as being very quiet. 
Inquiries from the usual sources were 
very meager and buyers who are gen- 
erally in the market every week for 
up to carlots were conspicuous by 
their absence. Local area bakeries 
were taking flour for replacement 
only and remarking that they could 
see no need for changing their ideas 
at the present time. Rye grain turned 
weaker toward the end of last week. 
Sales of rye flour products remain 
on a very substantial scale. Quota- 
tions April 25: White rye $5.26@5.28, 
medium rye $5.06@5.08, dark rye 
$4.26 @ 4.28. 

Portland: White rye $7, pure dark 
rye $6. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The temporary 
improvement in business has not 
been maintained although the de- 
mand for packeted lines is fairly 
good. Quotations April 25: rolled oats 


in 80-lb. cottons $5.15, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.25, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: No improvement was 
reported by Canadian mills in rolled 
oats and oatmeal trade. Domestic 
sales are seasonally small and export 
business as far as western mills are 
concerned appears negligible. Prices 
are steady. Quotations April 25: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $4.70@4.90 
in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $5.65@5.90. All 
prices cash carlot. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
PLANS GOLF TOURNAMENT 


CHICAGO — The first 1953 golf 
tournament of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago is scheduled for June 16 at 
the Elmhurst Country Club here. Co- 
chairmen of the entertainment com- 
mittee, George Burny, Burny Bros., 
Inc., and Arthur L. Beaver, the Hum- 
ko Co., promise a full day of pleas- 
ant activity. 

A buffet luncheon, horseshoes, golf 
and a variation of bingo, as well as 
a dinner and entertainment program 
are included among the activities. A 
television set and ultra-modern caddy 
cart are included in the long list 
of prizes. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC., 
ANNOUNCES PROMOTIONS 


NEW YORK — Standard Brands, 
Inc., has announced the transfer of 
H. L. (Lloyd) Davis, from Dallas, 
where he served as area manager in 
the Fleischmann Division's Dallas dis- 
trict, to Boston, where he will as- 
sume the duties of Boston district 
manager, Fleischmann Division. H. J. 
Schinkel, former district manager, 
will continue his affiliation with the 
Boston district. 

R. B. (Bedford) Huggins, Houston 
assistant manager, will succeed Mr. 
Davis as manager of the Dallas area. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 




















CHINSKI OFFICES MOVED 
NEW YORK—The Chinski Trading 
Corp., flour distributor, has moved 
its offices into the Lincoln Building, 
60 E. 42nd St. 





USDA Explains Law, Policy 
on Sales of CCC Corn Stocks 


WASHINGTON—In response to a 
number of requests for information 
about the possibility of making corn 
supplies held by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. available at prices be- 
low their cost or the present market, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has issued the following explanation 
of the general situation and the pro- 
visions which must govern disposi- 
tion: 

The CCC has about 250 million 
bushels of corn in its inventory. This 
is corn which was produced before 
1952, largely of the 1948 crop. 

In addition, about 270 million bush- 
els of 1952 crop corn had been placed 
under the price support program 
(loans or purchase agreements) up to 
March 15, 1953, the last date for 
which reports are available. The total 
of 1952 crop corn under the price 
support program is expected to in- 
crease materially before the May 31 
deadline for taking out loans or pur- 
chase agreements. 

These stocks from the 1952 crop 
do not belong to CCC. They are still 


owned by the farmers who produced 
them and have deposited them as col- 
lateral for loans. How much will even- 
tually be turned over to the govern- 
ment will depend largely on supply, 
disappearance and new crop condi- 
tions before Aug. 1, the date for be- 
ginning settlement of loans. Any dis- 
cussion of possible sales by CCC at 
this time would therefore be limited 
to the approximately 250 million 
bushels now in inventory. 

The policy of the USDA in dispos- 
ing of corn stocks, backed by specific 
legislative provisions, is (1) to avoid 
waste and monetary loss as fully as 
possible, and (2) to avoid disrupting 
the market and “breaking” prices 
downward, thus creating additional 
problems and costs in carrying out 
mandatory price support operations. 

The law controls the sale of CCC 
corn. Conditions and price support 
levels governing sales of CCC corn 
stocks (as well as other basic or 
storable nonbasic commodities) are 
spelled out clearly in Section 407 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, the 
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controlling legislation. In general 
these provide that stocks may not be 
sold at less than 5% above the cur- 
rent support price for the commod- 
ity, plus reasonable carrying charges 
—nor at prices which will discourage 
the commercial trade from carrying 
normal inventories of the current 
crop. 

There are some exceptions to this 
prohibition, the most important of 
which are sales for export and domes- 
tic disposition of stocks which have 
deteriorated substantially or are in 
danger of such deterioration. 

Under the “deterioration” excep- 
tion, CCC has been selling some corn 
stocks, chiefly from the 1948 crop. 
Such sales have averaged about 800,- 
000 bu. a week during recent months. 
This is corn which is found on inspec- 
tion and check to be going out of 
condition, and therefore not consid- 
ered safe for further storage. 

This off-grade corn is sold on the 
open market at full market prices for 
that quality of corn. Prices have av- 
eraged only a few cents below those 
for standard grades 2 and 3 yellow 
corn. The stocks marketed, while 
damaged, have been of low moisture 
content and high test weight per 
bushel—of good feed value. 

Total sales of CCC corn stocks in 
the past six months have amounted 
to about 30 million bushels, includ- 
ing some export shipments as well as 
the sales of “deteriorated” corn. 

Any proposal to sell standard 
grade CCC stocks at less than the 
105% of the current support level, 
plus carrying charges, is prohibited 
by law. 

Sale of “deteriorated” corn at less 
than the prevailing market price for 
comparable quality would have an 
adverse effect upon market prices 
and would therefore bring further 
problems and costs in carrying out 
mandatory price supports. 

Government-held corn stocks are 
part of the total national reserve or 
carryover supply. In accordance with 
congressional intent, and sound op- 
erational policy, they must be han- 
dled in such a way as to contribute 
as much as possible to stabilize mar- 
keting, USDA concluded. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN MEN ELECTED 

MINNEAPOLIS — Howard W. 
King, Minneapolis, general manager 
of the commission department of Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., has been elect- 
ed president of the Dakota Transfer 
Co. He succeeds Totton P. Heffel- 
finger, who was elected a vice presi- 
dent of the transfer firm at a meet- 
ing of its board of directors. Dakota 
Transfer is an affiliate of F. H. 
Peavey & Co. and maintains head- 
quarters in Aberdeen and Conde, S.D. 
Mr. Heffelfinger is president of Van 
Dusen Harrington. 











BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ARMY QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
102,700 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO —The Purchasing Of- 
fice of the Army Quartermaster 
bought 102,700 sacks of both hard 
and soft wheat flour during the week 
ending April 11. 

On April 7 the army bought 30,000 
sacks of hard wheat flour packed in 
100 Ib. papers for domestic use from 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., for Kansas City, Mo., 
for beyond, at $4.88. 

On April 8 the army bought 55,900 
sacks of hard wheat flour for the 
navy with 41,400 sacks for export, 
and the remainder for domestic use. 
The export flour was packed in 50 
lb. new cottons overpacked in insect 
resistant multiwall papers, and the 
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domestic in 50-lb. four-ply papers. 

Awards on‘ the domestic flour were 
as follows: Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Globe Division, Los Angeles, 600 cwt., 
f.o.b. Seattle, at $5.52; Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, 600 cwt. for Corpus 
Christi, Texas, at $5.46; International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, 1,400 cwt. 
for Brooklyn, at $5.70; Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver, 800 cwt. 
for National City, Cal., at $5.78 and 
y00 cwt. for Torrence, Cal., at $5.78; 
General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 600 cwt. 
for Newport, R.I., at $5.74, 1,000 cwt. 
for Boston, at $5.74, 3,400 cwt. for 
Norfolk, Va., at $5.68, 1,000 cwt. for 
Bainbridge, Md., at $5.69 and 600 
ewt. for Yukon, Fla., at $5.84; Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 800 cwt. 
for Pensacola, Fla., at $5.60; Abilene 
Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas, 
2,800 cwt. for Great Lakes, IIl., at 
$5.27. 

Awards on the export flour were 
as follows: General Mills, Inc., Sperry 
Division, San Francisco, 9,500 cwt. 
for Oakland, Cal., at $6.41; Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
2,100 ewt. for Boston, at $6.27 and 
1,000 ewt. for Newport, R.I., at $6.27; 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, 13,600 cwt. for Norfolk, Va., at 
$6.22, 700 cwt. for Charleston, S.C., 
at $6.39, 5,600 cwt. for Brooklyn at 
$6.26, 500 cwt. for Philadelphia at 
$6.23; Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, 1,800 cwt. for Torrence, 
Cal., at $6.44, 3,400 cwt. for National 
City, Cal., at $6.44 and 2,600 cwt. for 
Seattle at $6.09; American Flours, 
Inc., Newton, Kansas, 600 cwt. for 
Yukon, Fla., at $6.42. 

The army bought 7,100 cwt. of 
soft wheat flour April 9 for the navy, 
with 3,400 for export, and the re- 
mainder for domestic use. The ex- 
port flour was packed in 50-lb. new 
cottons overpacked in insect resist- 
ant multiwall sacks, and the domes- 
tic in 50 Ib. four-ply commercial mul- 
tiwall paper shipping sacks. 

Awards on the domestic flour were 
as follows: Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, 400 cwt. for Seat- 
tle, at $5.44, 400 cwt. for National 
City, Cal., at $5.59; F. W. Stock & 
Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, Mich., 400 cwt. 
for Brooklyn, at $4.94, 800 cwt. for 
Great Lakes, Ill., at $4.72, 400 cwt. 
for Norfolk or Penniman, Va., at $4.93 
and 400 ewt. for Bainbridge (Colora), 
Md., at $4.94. 

The export awards were as follows: 
General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 1,200 
ewt. for Norfolk or Penniman, Va., 
at $6.23; Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver, 800 cwt. for Oakland 
or Stockton, Cal., at $6.19, 900 cwt. 
for National City, Cal., at $6.16, and 
1,400 cwt. for Seattle, at $6.04. 

On the same day the army bought 
400,000 lbs. of canned flour hard 
wheat for the navy packed in 5 gal. 
cans (35 lb.) for export use from 
Crowther Bros. Milling Co., Malad 
City, Idaho, for Oakland or Stockton, 
Cal., at $9 for 100 Ib. 

On April 10 the army bought 9,700 
sacks of hard wheat flour for the 
marines packed in 100 lb. commer- 
cial four-ply multiwall shipping 
sacks for domestic use as follows: 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
800 sacks for Cherry Point, N.C., at 
$5.73, 800 sacks for Parris Island, 
S.C., at $5.75; Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, 2,700 sacks for Jacksonville, 
N.C., at $5.85, 800 sacks for Quanti- 
co., Va., at $5.73; Big “J” Milling & 
Elevator Co., Brigham City, Utah, 
2,000 sacks for Ranch House, Cal., at 
$5.68; Toomey’s Mills, Newcastle, 
Wyo., 600 sacks for El Toro (Irvine), 
Cal., at $5.60, this was packed in 100 
lb. domestic cottons; Capitol Milling 
Co., Los Angeles, 2,000 sacks for 
Ranch House, Cal., at $5.71. 

On the same day the army took 
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600 sacks of soft wheat flour for 
the marines packed in 100 lb. sacks 
for domestic use from Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver, for 
Ranch House, Cal., at $5.64. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAY 1 MEETING PLANNED 
BY COLUMBUS FEED CLUB 


COLUMBUS —A regular monthly 
meeting of the Columbus (Ohio) 
Feed Club is scheduled for the eve- 
ning of May 1 at the Grandview Inn 
in Columbus. It will be “Ladies 
Night,” and all members and their 
ladies are invited. 

Special music and other entertain- 
ment are promised. The highlight 
will be a talk by Mrs. Paul Hinkle, 
Celina, entitled “I Discover America.” 
Arrangements for the meeting were 
made by the following: Everett Rey- 
nolds, J. I. Gates Milling Co.; C. 
Talis, Capital Bag & Burlap Co., and 
W. S. Thompson, Ohio Department of 
Agriculture, all of Columbus. 


BREAD 'iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BAKING CLUB 
ARRANGES FISHING TREK 


CHICAGO — The second annual 
Fishing Trek to Canada, sponsored 
by the Bakers Club of Chicago, will 
get under way May 21. Those plan- 
ning to go will meet in Chicago on 
that day, arrive in Duluth, Minn., for 
dinner, and depart the next morning 
for Sioux Narrows, Ontario, Canada, 
where three days of fishing will be 
spent at the Red Indian Lodge. 

Members of the Bakers Club who 
wish to go should contact Larry 
Nees, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Chi- 
cago, who is chairman and in charge 
of arrangements. 

A $90 deposit is required to take 
the trip, and this covers expenses 
for one fisherman at camp, including 
dinner on arrival May 22, and three 
full days of fishing, food and lodging. 
This also pays for one 25 h.p. motor 
boat, in which two fishermen will 
ride, and a guide, as well as the cost 
of shipping fish, gasoline, bait and 
other incidentals while in camp. Ad- 
ditional expenses will be a fishing 
license and transportation charges 
and incidentals to and from camp. 
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FEED TAX EXEMPTION 
VETOED IN ARKANSAS 


LITTLE ROCK—Governor Francis 
Cherry has vetoed a bill passed by 
the Arkansas Legislature which 
would have exempted feed, seed and 
fertilizer from the state sales tax. 

Asserting in his veto message that 
the state could not afford the revenue 
loss which would result from the ex- 
emptign, the governor declared: 

“In order to provide the allocations 
presently required under the revised 
revenue stabilization act, and main- 
tain a cushion or reserve demanded 
by sound business practice, the reve- 
nue during each of the ensuing two 
years must be at least $61,000,000, 
which is the approximate amount of 
the revenue during the current fiscal 
year. 

“Should this bill become a law, loss 
in sales tax would amount to $1,500,- 
000 to $3,000,000. Thus, the ability of 
the state to meet commitments of the 
revised revenue stablization act 
would be in serious doubt.” 

——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OFFICE MOVED 

NEW YORK—H. J. Greenbank & 
Co., one of the oldest flour firms in 
New York, operated by Ernest 
Buchow, is now located in room 453 
of the Produce Exchange Building. 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION IN 


MARCH, 


1952, by U.S. mills is estimated by 


The Northwestern Miller at 18,187,000 sacks, an increase of 612% over the 
February total of 17,041,000 sacks, and 1.4% over the March, 1952, total. 
The daily average output for March, 1953—with 22 working days—was esti- 
mated at 826,600 sacks as compared with 852,000 sacks during February and 
853,000 sacks per day during March, 1952, Data from the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, U.S. Department of Commerce, were used in preparing the chart above, 
with the exception of the figure for March, 1953, which is this journal's 


estimate. 





Large Wheat and Corn Stocks 
in Storage Positions on April 1 


WASHINGTON~—Relatively large 
stocks of wheat and corn remained in 
all storage positions on April 1, 1953, 
according to reports assembled by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. 
April 1 wheat stocks of 840 million 
bushels stored in all positions were 
second only to the 896 million bush- 
els in 1943, in the 19-year period of 
comparable estimates. The holdings 
were larger by 323 million bushels, or 
62%, than those on April 1, 1952. 
Based on Jan. 1 and April 1 stocks, 
net disappearance during the first 
three months of 1953 was indicated at 
263 million bushels, one fifth smaller 
than during the first quarter of 1952. 

The current large total stocks in- 
clude 268 million bushels on farms 
and 102 million in merchant mills. 
These holdings are more than one 
third and one fourth larger than the 
amounts in these respective positions 
a year ago. In addition, terminals 
accounted for 217 million bushels and 
interior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses held 246 million. A year ago 
these positions reported 125 and 112 
million bushels, respectively. The 
Commodity Credit Corp. had close to 
7.3 million bushels stored in bins un- 
der CCC control or in transit to port. 





GOLF DATES PLANNED 
BY GRAIN MEN 


MINNEAPOLIS—Two golf outings 
have been scheduled for Minneapolis 
grain men. 

The Minneapolis Grain Shippers 
Assn, will hold its party at the Min- 
nesota Valley Golf Club May 28. Ray 
Lindquist, Minnesota Linseed Oil 
Co., and David Dangler, Sherwin- 
Williams Co., are co-chairmen for the 
event. 

The Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
outing will be held June 8 at the 
Minneapolis Golf Club. W. A. Fred- 
rikson, Johnson-Olson Grain Co., is 
chairman, assisted by Tom McCarthy, 
McCarthy Bros. Grain Co. 





Other CCC-owned wheat is included 
in the estimates by position. 

The 6.9 million bushels of rye 
stored in all positions on April 1 are 
the smallest for that date since 1947 


and less than two thirds of the 
amount in storage a year earlier. 
Fifty-six percent of all rye stocks 


were in Minnesota, Illinois and South 
Dakota positions. 

Corn stocks in all positions April 1 
totaled more than 1,808 million bush- 
els, an amount exceeded on April 1 
only in 1949, 1950 and 1951. These 
stocks were almost a fifth larger 
than a year earlier. Of this total, 
1,466 million bushels remained on 
farms, reflecting the relatively 
large quantity under government 
loan. Of the off-farm total, 231 mil- 
lion bushels were CCC-owned corn 
stored in its own bins, 37 million 
bushels were at terminals and almost 
74 million at interior mills, elevators 
and warehouses. 
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CONTROLS LIFTED FROM 
IRELAND’S FLOUR TRADE 


TORONTO—tThe flour milling in- 
dustry in the Republic of Ireland was 


freed from government control on 
April 25. 
Both the U.S. and Canada sold 


substantial quantities of flour. to Ire- 
land in the immediate postwar years 
but sales have now declined to al- 
most nothing. Trade sources state 
that there is little likelihood of any 
revival of interest in flour business 
with North America because the mill- 
ing capacity is seen as near adequate. 
In any event the freedom to be given 
to the British mills at the end of 
August might allow the filling of any 
imported requirements from that 
source. A major interest in the Irish 
milling business is held by an asso- 
ciated company of the British flour 
milling group, Ranks, Ltd. 

Canada supplies more than half the 
quota of 10,104,000 bu. under the 
present IWA with Australia and the 
U.S. sharing the balance. 
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U. S. FLOUR SALES UNDER IWA 





USDA Issues Report Showing IWA Wheat and Flour 
Sales Through April 5—Canada Is Largest Seller 
of Flour, Sustained by U.K. Purchases 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON A cumulative 
sales report for flour sold by the ex- 
porting nations through April 5, 1953, 
in the current International Wheat 
Agreement crop year fails to disclose 
any convincing testimony on the ef- 
fects of this document on wheat flour 
sales by the exporting member na- 
tions. 

Canada up to this point in the 
sales year is the largest seller of 
flour, a position which is sustained by 
the large U.K. purchases of flour 
from Canada. However, the Canadian 
sales margin over U.S. mills is only 
approximately 65,000 metric tons in 
wheat equivalent and in that connec- 
tion it is interesting to observe that 
the largest buyer of U.S. flour in this 
crop year was the U.K. (See accom- 
panying table.) 

U.S. sales of flour under the IWA 
through April 5 amounted to 794,300 
metric tons in wheat equivalent, or 
about 12,608,000 sacks of flour. Ca- 
nadian mills’ sales amounted to 858,- 
200 metric tons wheat equivalent. 

With few exceptions, influenced 
probably by sterling area conditions, 
the U.S. has outdone Canadian mills 
in the wheat agreement market. Aft- 
er deducting U.K. purchases of wheat 
flour from the sales reported from the 
U.S. and Canada, it is seen that U.S. 
wheat flour sales in metric tons 
amounted through April 5, 1953, to 
678,000 as against approximately 
282,000 metric tons from Canada. 


Other Factors 
Statistically the U.S. appears to 
have the decided edge in this world 
market, but behind these statistical 
measures are some other factors 

which bear consideration. 
For example, there is the influence 


of U.S. economic aid which is a not 
inconsequential element in analyzing 
the wheat agreement flour sales. 

Admittedly for the current IWA 
crop year, Mutual Security Admin- 
istration and Technical Cooperation 
Administration funds have not been 
available for purchases of U.S. wheat 
and wheat flour. But those member 
nations have by-passed that condition 
by concentrating MSA or other aid 
money to coarse grains and using 
their dollar credits for wheat and 
wheat flour purchases. 

Without U.S. economic aid one can 
only speculate on the division of 
the world flour market. 

A country-by-country examination 
of sales this year reveals that in 
Cuba the U.S. flour millers have out- 
sold the Canadian sellers by a ratio of 
nearly 30 to 1. The same rate applies 
in the Indonesian market. All of the 
Israel and Saudi Arabian flour busi- 
ness was placed in the U.S. market. 

Against those standout examples, 
however, there are several instances 
where the Canadian mills are ahead 
of the U.S. mill sales. In the Philip- 
pines, the Canadians are outselling 
the U.S. millers by a ratio of 10 to 9. 
In Venezuela Canadian mills sales 
outstrip the U.S. sales by a ratio of 
approximately 7 to 6. Only in Pana- 
ma in the Latin American flour 
market are the Canadian flour sales 
sharply to the disadvantage of the 
U.S. This condition resulted from 
a mix-up in registry of flour sales 
earlier this year as a consequence of 
inadequate import control machinery 
by the Panamanian government. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that during the period 
April 15-21, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. confirmed sales of 1,674,000 bu. 
wheat (including wheat and wheat 
flour in terms of wheat equivalent) 
under the IWA against the 1952-53 


Cumulative Totals of IWA Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the 
Crop-Year 1952-53. Through April 5, 1953 


(1,000 Metrie Tons in 


Importing U.S Australia 


Wheat Equivalent) 


Canada France Total Comb 





eountric Whea Flour Wheat Flour Wheat) Flour Wheat Whea Flour Wh.-Fl 
Austria 10.9 , ; 205.0 10.9 ®15.9 
Belgium 159.1 1.5 360.7 9.9 519.8 11.4 531.2 
Bolivia 0 5.0 66.3 : 71.3 5.0 76.3 
Hirazil i . 69.5 323.5 , 
Cevion 12:3 166.9 : 180.0 180.0 
Costa Rica 14.4 : 14 9.1 3 4.1 23.5 27.6 
Cuba ‘ 101.4 38.6 3.3 67.3 104.6 171.9 
Denmarth 11.9 10.1 *32.1 34.0 10.1 44.1 
lDoominican Rey 15.6 ; 5.4 Z S 20.9 21.7 
Keuador 13.4 15.7 6 21.0 14.0 ; 
eeypt 161.4 34.1 365.9 34.1 100.0 
El Salvador s 3.1 2.0 s.9 10.9 
Germany OT ; 85.7 255 78.0 1,373.2 1,373.2 
(jreece { 160.0 4 160.4 
Guatemala 14.0 6.5 : 20.5 0.5 
Haiti 21 3.5 nad 23.6 PS. 
Hondura 4.2 1.0 1.7 4.4 7 aL | 
Teeland 1.9 5 5.6 6.1 
Inidia 98.0 862.2 94.7 O4LS 1,165.0 94.7 1,259.7 
Indonesia 29.3 ‘ 64.2 1.5 — 95.0 95 
! ind 7 HOLS 161.0 262.5 262 
Israel 4.2 ’ 58.9 126.2 34.2 180.4 
Italy 1 » 68.5 1 200.0 768.9 10.6 779.4 
Japan i 68.6 Tone 505.0 
Lebanon 1 7.1 61 1.0 16.2 1.1 7 
Lib i may 1.0 1.0 
Mex | ‘ 224. aoe 224.4 
Netherlan 1 88.6 16.8 h.¢ eae 24.1 10.0 544.9 108.3 653 
New il a 122 1.4 122.5 1.9 124.4 
N ragua 4 * ' oe 8.3 Sy) 
Norway 16.6 S1 147.5 62.3 209.8 
Panama 9 13.2 ore 16.1 16.1 
Peru 1.9 63.8 151.1 1.9 153.0 
Philippir 80.3 . Hy. 919 ** 5.9 175.2 
Portugal 19.9 5 24.7 1 126.0 25.8 151 
Saudi Arabia ’ 1 2.3 ; 9.2 24.4 f 
Spain mS 6 109.8 .6 110.4 
Sweden 1 98 74.9 
Switzerland ’ 125.4 173.3 
Ur S. A a6 198.1 ; 263.1 : 
I K 116 S044 260.7 1,897.1 576.3 3,251.7 953 
Venezuela 57.9 67.8 2 125.7 

Totals 1.930.9 794.5 1,674.9 GO7.1 4504.4 S5S.2 $5.0 11,195.2 2,259.6 13,454.8 


**Less than .106 





year quotas. The sales included 169,- 
345 sacks of flour (392,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent) and 1,282,000 bu. 
wheat. Cumulative sales by the U.S. 
since the opening of the quotas for 
the 1952-53 year on June 25, 1952, 
total 213,525,000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in the week’s sales were 
Mexico, India, Belgium and Saudi 
Arabia. The table on page 25 shows 
sales to importing countries for the 
1952-53 IWA year. 

Subsidy Rates 

In its weekly IWA sales report, 
USDA also called attention to the 
recent announcement that export sub- 
sidy rates would apply to specified 
export rate periods. 

In connection with the announce- 
ment of specified export rate periods, 
the attention of exporters was direct- 
ed to Section 571.232 (b) of the 
terms and conditions governing the 
IWA program which reads in part as 
follows: ‘Wheat or flour sold for ex- 
port in a specified export rate period 
must be exported before the end of 
that period in order for the exporter 
to obtain the export payment rate 
applicable to that sale, unless an ex- 
tension is obtained from the vice 
president (CCC) changing the export 
date to a later period.” 

The announcement also indicated a 
separate rate for 1953 crop wheat 
and flour exported from California 
ports, and stated that exporters will 
be required to specify in their notice 
of sale and declaration of sale wheth- 
er the wheat or flour to be exported 
from California ports is 1953 crop 
or old crop wheat. 

On April 20 and 21, respectively, 
the department announced that the 
1952-53 quotas for the U.K. territor- 
ies of the Bahamas and Aden had 
been filled. 
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CHICAGO MILLERS CLUB 
PLANS FUTURE MEETINGS 


CHICAGO — An organizational 
meeting of the new officers of the 
Chicago Millers Club was held at the 
Windermere East Hotel at noon here 
April 21. Presiding was William E. 
Evans, manager of the Chicago plant 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH. INC 


« ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A-B ADS—Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, is again running the series of 
advertisements in grocery trade pub- 
lications pointing up the importance 
of bread as a medium for pulling cus- 
tomers. Using the theme, “And We 
Only Went in for a Loaf of Bread,” 
the ad is intended to get better dis- 
play space for baker’s products by 
telling the grocer bread is the only 
food needed three times a day—every 
day. 


April 28, 1953 


properties of General Mills, Inc., who 
was elected president of the group 
recently. 

At the meeting plans were laid for 
club activities during the 1953-54 
term of office of the new slate. A 
ladies’ night is planned for the eve- 
ning of Oct. 1, and regular meetings 
are to be held Dec. 3, Jan. 21, 1954, 
and March 25, 1954. All meetings will 
be at the Furniture Club of America. 

Attending the meeting was Mr. 
Evans; Robert H. Ernest, Quaker 
Oats Co., second vice president of 
the club; Eugene J. Gehrig, Quaker 
Oats Co., past president; James N. 
Chisam, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
first vice president; W. L. Hamilton, 
Richardson Scale Co., secretary; W. 
L. Hamilton, Richardson Scale Co., 
and A. L. Hazle, Jr., Chicago, co- 
chairmen of the membership commit- 
tee, and Harry T. McKay, Westing- 
house Electric Co., chairman of the 
program committee. 
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PILLSBURY NAMES CHIEF 
OF BAKERY FORMULATION 


MINNEAPOLIS—A. F. Borer has 
been appointed director of bakery 
formulation and will transfer to the 
research and development department 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. He will have 
his principal laboratories in Spring- 
field, Ill. 

He will be responsible for formula- 
tion of new products and improving 
the formulation of established prod- 
ucts for the bakery, hotel, and insti- 
tutional field. He will coordinate his 
activities closely with Pillsbury bak- 
ery technical service men throughout 
the country. 

His employment with Pillsbury be- 
gan in 1936 as a bakery salesman 
under then branch manager, Philip 
W. Pillsbury, in Chicago. He later 
was transferred to the mix depart- 
ment, after which he spent three 
years with the Navy as a supply offi- 
cer. After the war he returned to 
the bakery division. 

The quality control function of 
bakery, hotel and institutional mixes 
will be assigned to Emory C. Swan- 
son, associate director of quality con- 
trol for mixes. 
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JAMES L. YOUNG JOINS 
KERR GIFFORD STAFF 
KANSAS CITY—James L. Young, 
well known grain man in the South- 
west, has joined the merchandising 
staff of Kerr Gifford & Co., according 
to a recent announcement. Mr. Young 
will be associated with the Kansas 
City office of the grain firm and will 





be in charge of domestic sales of 
wheat and coarse grains. 
For about five years Mr. Young 


was manager of the St. Louis oper- 
ations of the Norris Grain Co., and 
prior to that time he was with the 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. of 
Kansas City. Kerr Gifford recently 
established the Kansas City office 
with Earl C. Corey as general manag- 
er. The company is merchandising 
grain for both export and domestic 
movement. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





P. VAL KOLB RETURNS 
NEW YORK—P. Val Kolb, presi- 
dent of Sterwin Chemicals Inc., New 
York, after a vacation in Florida, at- 
tended the American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Assn. convention at 
The Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, Va., and the American Drug 
Manufacturers Assn. convention at 
Boca Raton, Fla., and has now re- 

turned to his office in New York. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Quick action by C. D. McKenzie, 
president of the McKenzie Milling 
Co., Quincy, Mich., was credited with 


saving two youths from drowning 
after their motor-driven row boat 
overturned in the middle of wind- 


whipped Marble Lake at Quincy re- 
cently. Mr. McKenzie, whose home 
is located on the lake, happened to 
spot the boys, both about 17, cling- 
ing to the boat. He launched his own 
boat after taking an outboard motor 
from its winter storage place in the 
basement and went out and rescued 
the boys. 


Donald Gow has been appointed 
secretary of Joseph Rank, Ltd., British 
flour milling organization, in succes- 
sion to E. Corke. Mr. Corke has been 
appointed a director of the company 
and will retain the secretaryship of 
Ranks, Ltd., the parent organization. 
J. Arthur Rank, who is well known 
in the movie industry, is chairman of 
the group. 


George L. Faber, Chicago manager 
of the King Midas Flour Mills, writes 
from Capri that he and his wife are 
enjoying their European tour. Mrs. 
Faber, arriving in Lisbon, Portugal, 
some time in advance, was joined in 
Nice, France, Easter Sunday by Mr. 
Faber. Their trip is expected to take 
about a month. 


& 

Morris Wilkins, manager of the 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills, 
was a business visitor in Kansas City 
last week. 

& 

William A. Lohman, Jr., who was 
recently appointed sales manager for 
the flour division of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, will be the guest 
of honor at the annual dinner of the 
United Jewish Appeal on May 5 at 


the Hotel Pierre in New York. Mr. 
Lohman formerly was eastern dis- 


trict sales manager for bakery flour, 
with headquarters in New York. 
@ 

Bomar of Bewley Mills, Ft. 
Worth, and A. Liebscher of H. Ditt- 
linger Roller Mills Co., New Braun- 
fels, were in St. Louis recently to at- 
tend a meeting of the directors of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. 


Ww. &. 


E. C. Dreyer, president of Dreyer 
Commission Co., St. Louis, and Mrs. 
Dreyer were presented with their 
fourth great-grandchild April 22, with 
the birth of a daughter to Mr. and 
Mrs. M. Erwin Bry. 

& 

Jule Waber of the Amber Milling 
division, Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Assn., St. Paul, Minn., called 
on the macaroni trade in Chicago 
last week. 


e 
Mrs. Mary Lawson Wright, Chica- 


go food consultant, visited Wheat 
Flour Institute offices in Chicago 


last week. She discussed with insti- 
tute staff members plans for develop- 
ing a demonstration for a traveling 
sandwich-making team. 

& 

Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
was in Arkansas City, Kansas, April 
24 on federation business. He con- 
ferred with Ralph Sowden, president 
of the federation. 


@ 
George Utter, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, called on 


the New York trade last week end- 
ing April 25. 
ie 
C. R. Kolb, General Mills, Inc., Buf- 
falo, was a New York visitor last 
week. 
* 


Walter Thune, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, arrived at the New York 
offices April 23 for a few days’ visit. 

2 

John T. Sherry, John T. Sherry 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
chairman of finance for the Boy 
Scouts of America in the metropoli- 
tan area. 

& 

Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager 
for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, is enjoying a few days’ fish- 
ing at Norfork, Ark. 

e 

Ernest A. Wall, president of the 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPher- 
son, Kansas, who is recuperating from 
an operation in Research Hospital, 
Kansas City, continues to make prog- 
ress in convalescence. 
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CINCINNATI OFFICERS—New officers of the Cincinnati Feed Club, elected 
at the annual dinner meeting held April 6, are shown here, left to right: 
Secretary-treasurer, John F. Young, Schenley Distillers, Inc., reelected; direc- 
tors, Ed G. Koehl, Ed G. Koehl Co., Inc., and Carl A, Pollak, Werthan Bag 
Corp.; chairman, Samuel J. Thompson, vice president, Ubiko Milling Co.; 
co-chairman, Fredric Emmert, F. L. Emmert Co., and campaign manager 
for the successful “mash” ticket, C. T. Ater, Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. Retiring 
chairman, Sherwood Williams, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., presided, and program 
chairman was Lucian Garner, Lawrenceburg Terminal Elevator Corp. No 
May meeting is planned but on June 2 the annual golf outing and dinner will 
be held at the Maketewah Country Club. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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SALESMANAGER — FLOUR MILLING 

pir} vit established bakery flour 

tra has openit for aggressive and ex 

enced ilesmanager, Must be capable 

f handlit men and personal so- 

icitation large buyers. Write giving 

omplete persona data, experience and 

present earn Your reply will be con- 

idered cor 1 Address 699, Feed- 
stuff Minnear Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 











v 
beer 
CEREAL CHEMIST — NUTRITIONIST — 
15 vears’ experiet wishes to be associ- 
ated witt propre ve ompany. ‘Tom 
Viault, 38 Edwin Place, Asheville, N. C. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
areca v 


POR SALE — GOVERNMENT - OWNED 
flour mill machinery The District En- 
eineer, Lou ivistrict, Corps of En- 
“ineers, 830 W Broadway, Louisyjlle 3, 
Ky is offering for sale by sealed bid, 
May 19, 19 machinery of the former 
‘ Cc. Groff Milling Co. mill located at 
West Fork Mill Creek Reservoir, approxi- 
mately x mile north of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on Route 1 Information and bid 
forms mav be obtained from Real Estate 
Division, Loul District, Corps of Engi- 
neers, 820 W. Broadway, Louisville 3, Ky. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY - TWO DOUBLE 
‘anda of 9 \ Style A, Roller Mills, 
with } \ re The North 

Mills Minneapolis 2, Minn 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 

scales, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota’ mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 


Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn, 














Wheat Pact 





(Contr rom page 9) 


granted larger quotas. In most cases, 
the MNF said, the revised importer 
figures would appear to reduce large- 
ly or eliminate the present problem 
of non-IWA imports. 


As a result, as noted previously, 


the U.S. flour exporter position under 
the proposed IWA would seem to be 
substantially improved over the pres- 
ent agreement. This, it was explained, 
will be particularly true if further 
adjustments in flour quotas are made 
from time to time under the new IWA 
in order to maintain a more realistic 
current import quota position for 
such countries 

The increase in import quotas over 
the present agreement for flour im- 
porting countries totals around 10 
million bushels (wheat equivalent), 
an increase of about one third. U.S. 
exports of flour under the present 
pact have totaled about 30 million 
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bushels during each of the past two 
crop years. 

These MNF comments were pre- 
pared before it was known definitely 
whether or not the U.K. would ap- 
prove the agreement. Without the 
U.K., the MNF noted, a sizeable 
downward adjustment in exporter 
quotas will become necessary. This is 
particularly true for Canada and 
Australia and to a lesser extent the 
U.S. Approximately half of the Ca- 
nadian and Australian exports under 
the present IWA have been recorded 
against the U.K. quota while less than 
10%, or about 20-25 million bushels 
of wheat and flour, have moved under 
IWA from the U.S. during the past 
two seasons. Should pending requests 
for further increases in IWA quan- 
tities be approved, the reduction in 
the U.K. guaranteed purchases would 
be offset in part, at least. 

Failure of U.K. to come into the 
agreement would affect U.S. flour ex- 
ports to certain territorial areas un- 
less other measures are developed to 
permit the U.S. to be competitive in 
such markets, the MNF said. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA PRODUCTION 
CLUB PLANS PROGRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS —R. E. Gaylord, 
General Mills, Inc., was named chair- 
man of an eight-man committee from 
the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry which is to propose 
by-laws and a constitution for a pro- 
duction men’s club in the Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul area June 16. 

A proposed set of by-laws and a 
constitution were accepted at the 
April 24 meeting of the allied group 
at Charlie’s Cafe, Minneapolis, and 
are to be offered to a representative 
group of production personnel in the 
area at a special meeting to be called 
June 16. Final approval, adoption of 
a name and meeting dates are to be 
left to the production group for a 
decision. 

Announcement was made of the 
annual allied fishing party to be held 








June 12-14 at Blue Goose Lodge, 
Minn. 

Winner of the door prize, a sport 
shirt, was R. M. Bates, Rapinwax 
Paper Co., secretary-treasurer of the 
group. 


Ward Baking Co. 
Buys 2 Bakeries 
in North Carolina 


NEW YORK-—lIn line with its pol- 
icy of expansion, Ward Baking Co. 
has acquired the Made-Rite Bakery, 
Inc. of Rocky Mount, N.C., and the 
business of the Durham Baking Co., 
Durham, N.C., it was announced by 
Faris R. Russell, chairman of the 
board of directors of Ward. 

Ward bakes and markets its Tip- 
Top bakery products throughout the 
U.S. east of the Mississippi River, 
and with the new operations in North 
Carolina, will have a total of 23 
bakeries. 

Third Expansion 

This marks Ward’s third recent 
expansion move in the South. A year 
ago, the Tip-Top bakeries became 
affiliated with the High Point, N.C., 
bakery of Kern’s and Associated Bak- 
eries, which serves the High Point 
area, as well as the Greensboro and 
Winston-Salem communities. Some 
time before that, Ward acquired one 
of the large bakeries in New Orleans, 
which serves most of southern Louisi- 
ana and nearby Gulf communities. 
The Ward company also has Tip-Top 
bakeries in Jacksonville and Tampa, 
Fla., and Birmingham, Ala. 

Both the Durham business, whose 
bakery was destroyed by fire last 
Christmas day, and the assets and 
business of Made-Rite Bakery, Inc., 
at Rocky Mount, were purchased 
from Mrs. Harvey L. Williamson, 
president of the two companies and 
widow of the founder, and her family. 

James C. Hightower, manager of 
the two bakeries under the William- 
son ownership, will continue in charge 
of other operations under Ward. Lyn- 
wood Tilley will continue as sales 
manager. 

Plans are under way for construc- 
tion of a terminal and garage. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 
MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 





April 28, 1953 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$0.84375 a share on General Mills 
3%8% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock payable June 1, to stock- 
holders of record May 8. This is the 


3lst consecutive quarterly dividend 
on General Mills 3%8% preferred 
stock. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


CREAM OF WHEAT CORP. 
NET EARNINGS UP 30% 
MINNEAPOLIS—Net earnings of 

the Cream of Wheat Corp. for the 

quarter ended March 31, 1953, 

amounted to $264,439, an increase of 

30% over earnings for the corres- 

ponding quarter of 1952. 

Net earnings for the 12-months 
prior to March 31, 1953, amounted to 
$1,193,287, a gain of $59,498 over net 
earnings for the 12 months prior to 
March 31, 1952. 

The above figures for 1953 earnings 
are after setting up a reserve for all 
federal taxes at the rate of 56% of 
net income, and an unexpended ad-: 
vertising reserve of approximately 
$50,000 less in 1953 than was set up 
at the same time in 1952. 


DEATHS 


Leon Kulla of Jacob Kulla Sons, 
long established New York flour job- 
bers, died April 22. He was well 
known in the industry and with his 
brothers, Maxwell and Harold, spent 
practically his entire business life in 
the flour field. Mr. Kulla was active 
in the Temple Israel of New York 
City of which he was a board mem- 
ber. In addition to Mrs. Kulla and 
his brothers, a daughter, Betty, sur- 
vives him. 











Samuel Monroe Long, Jr., Shelby- 
ville miller, died April 23 at his home 
in Shelbyville, Ky., at the age of 63. 
Mr. Long had operated the Climax 
Roller Mills in Shelbyville in part- 
nership with his brother, Charles B. 
Long, for the past 30 years. He and 
his brother had previously been asso- 
ciated with their father, the late S. 
M. Long, Sr., in the firm. Survivors 
include another brother and a sister. 





Loan Period for 1952-Crop Corn, 
Oats, Extended to July 31, 1954 


WASHINGTON — Strength was 
added to the feed grain markets 
April 24 when the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture announced a re-seal 
program for farm stocks of corn and 
oats of the 1952 crop. The loan pe- 
riod was extended through July 31, 
1954, on both commodities held on 
farm loans or under the purchase 
agreement option. Storage payments 
for the full “re-seal” period will be 
13¢ bu. for corn and 10¢ bu. for oats. 

At the same time it was disclosed 
that the Commodity Credit Corp. in- 
creased the interest rate allowed 
banks handling CCC crop loan paper 
from 2 to 212%. Previously the in- 
terest charge was 312%, of which 
2% went to the lending institution 
and 114% to CCC. Under the new 
rate, the lending institution will re- 
ceive 215% and the CCC’s portion 
will remain unchanged at 112%. 

USDA officials, in announcing the 
extension of the re-sealing program 


said that it was believed desirable 
this year “in view of the large quan- 


tity of 1952-crop corn under price 
support, and the need to use all 


available storage facilities on and off 
the farms.” Most of the 229 million 
bushels of 1952-crop corn which had 
been put under price support through 
Feb. 15, 1953, is in farm storage. 

Resealing, it was said, will mini- 
mize the cost of re-handling corn 
which is ultimately used on the farms. 
Corn taken over by CCC after July 
31, 1953, will have to be moved off 
the farms and put in CCC bins or in 
commercial storage. 

The re-seal program seems to be 
a repudiation of the CCC bin storage 
position which was the highlight of 
the 1948 presidential campaign when 
the Truman administration alleged 
that the grain trade had depressed 
grain prices when it prevented an 
amendment to the CCC charter 
which would have given the govern- 


ment authority to erect and own 
bin storage facilities. The amend- 
ment later was passed. 

In CCC bins at this time is a large 
part of the 1948 corn crop which was 
placed under loan. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MENTE & CO. BAG FIRM 
TO GO OUT OF BUSINESS 


NEW ORLEANS — Properties of 
Mente & Co., bag manufacturing 
firm here, have been sold to a New 
Orleans group, and the company will 
be liquidated, it was reported this 
week. The 60-year-old bag company 
was operated for most of that time 
by Isaac T. Rhea, who died a few 
years ago. Harold Danziger was vice 
president and general manager. 





Branches of the company were oper- 
ated at Houston and Savannah, in 
addition to the New Orleans head- 
quarters. 
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Brilliant multi-color printing of your 
brands on Hammond Multi-Walls... 
combined with the uniform high 
quality of papers and materials used 
in their production, provide you with 
shipping containers second to none. 
Manufactured to exacting standards 
every step of the way, Hammond Multi- 
Walls are attractive and strong for 
safe, economical delivery of your 
products. Consult your Hammond 
man today. 


For Multi-Wall bags, “make it a habit 
to depend on Hammond.”’ 


SEWN 
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HAMMOND BAG 


& PAPER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Plantsin Wellsburg, W. Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Representatives in the following cities: 
CHICAGO, ILL. © BLUEFIELD, VA. © CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. © MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
LIGONIER, PA. © WASHINGTON, D.C. ¢ NEW YORK, 
N.Y. @ AKRON, OHIO © HOUSTON, TEXAS 


OPEN MOUTH 
PASTED BOTTOM 











CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 








THE WABASH ELEVATOR 











OFFICE &: | 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. | 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 
ENID, OKLA, | 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


OPERATING: 


IN KANSAS CITY— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 





CHICAGO » 


UHLMANN 


Grain Company 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


1480 BOARD of TRADE 


KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 














MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 


1892 














PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 









Bakers who are looking for better 
bread could not do better than to in- 
vestigate PAGE FLOURS. PAGE’S 
quality is backed by a four- state 
wheat supply, available without pen- 
alty because of the strategic PAGE 
mill location. 
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ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 


GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 

good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


Evevator A—OMAHA 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. 


E.evator B—FREMONT 


e Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 


KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


May 3-4—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 
1, Colorado. 


May 4-5 — Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th 
Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 11 — Flour Millers’ Export 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec. A. C. Bredesen, 5050 
France Ave. So., Minneapolis 10, 
Minn. 


May 11-13 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Sec. and Pres., Charles E. Forsberg, 
1428 Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa. 


May 11-13—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Sec., Herman Steen, 
809 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 13-15—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Illinois; Sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


May 17-18—The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The North- 
western Miller, 114 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 


May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 18-21—Association of Oper- 
ative Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 
639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


May 22-23—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Piedmont Group; Ro- 
anoke, Va. 





May 25-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec. Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., Iv- 
orydale, Ohio. 


May 26-27 — Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Bakers’ Convention, sponsored by the 
Oklahoma Bakers Assn. and Arkan- 
sas Bakers Assn.; Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Okmulgee, Okla.; Oklahoma 
Sec., Ralph O’Neal, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, and Arkansas 
Sec., Arthur K. Spatz, Spatz’s Bak- 
ery, Little Rock. 


May 31-June 2—New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Statler Hotel, Buffalo; sec., 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











bag of FE EDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 


Kansas City Board of Trade 

St. Joseph Board of Trade 

1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn KJ_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlante, Georgie Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Texas Sen Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Caneda 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


-FLOUR 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. - NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 





J 
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Cable Address: *‘DorFgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 


Cable Address: ‘“‘AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


25 Billiter St. 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 














ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt 
Cable Address 














WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 


KIRKCALDY 
Dundee 


26/28 High St., 


Cable: “Philip,” 











Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘Cosmo’ and ‘Mobil’ 








Buy and Sell Through 


WANT ADS 
The 


NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER 
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Peter Braida, Produce Exchange, 2 
Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 

June 5—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yaki- 
ma, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallecop, 418 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


June 7-9—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; mid-summer out- 
ing, French Lick, Ind.; exec. sec., 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

June 138-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Lou- 
ise Skillman, Myrtle Apts., No. 4, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ing Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

June 23-25 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 189 North Ashland Ave., 
Palestine, Ill. 


June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Clair Inn, St. Clair, Mich.; 
Sec., Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Monroe, Mich. 

July 26-28 — The West Virginia 
Bakers Association; Greenbrier Ho- 
tel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
Sec., Edward R, Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 

Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Amman, 43!, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Council, 
fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 





Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. 
Gicker, Room 912, 260 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 


Oct. 24-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 
Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

1954 

March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 18, Il. 





A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
stablished 1855 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co 
“Witbure”’ Amsterdam 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
The Northwestern Miller 

“Asbjornstad” 


Reference 


Cable Address 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Florme!l,"’ Oslo 


NORWAY 











VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B, 183 


GRAIN - 


OILCAKES - 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 


OILSEEDS 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCB 1889 








N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 
+ e Industrie Maatschappy 
4 


yy “MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 





AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








Cable Address: ‘Grains,’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








Cable Address: “‘Bejenes,” 





Rotterdam; 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 


“Avanti,” Antwerp 












GRAI 


The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 





N CO 























RPOR 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. *« GRand 7535 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 














ATION 


L. D. 229 




















FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 

STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Phone L. D. 98 






Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 
Manager 
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SALINA, KANSAS 











If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 









selected for prime milling and baking qualities, remem- 
ber our large storage facilities and skilled personnel. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call GRand 7070. 


a BURRUS MILLS, Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





OPERATING MILLING WHEAT « CORN °« FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J). P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & k. c. mor. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 













Fine quality is a tradition with POLAR 
BEAR. For many years this leading 
brand has rated tops with hundreds 
of bakers. The reasonP Simply that 
POLAR BEAR is produced by an or- 
ganization that takes pride in top qual- 
ity and spares no expense to achieve it. 





< »! - FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
A > 
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You can’t produce a market lead- 
er in any type of business with any- 
thing but the best materials. Take 
ISMERTA for instance. We are 
mighty particular about the wheat 
we accept. Much wheat that is mar- 
keted will not meet our high speci- 





fications, so we pay extra to be sure 
that we get the finest baking types. 
It is that kind of extra care that 
makes ISMERTA a leader 
among bakery flours. 









=  ~FLOUR 
. Licellent Boking Hesults 


¥ 















Guaranteed 


. 





THE IsMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR Vs 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS i; MILLING EY 

“\ 4\ company £ Zag 


ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 





WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON + KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,000,000 BUS. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING €0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











Physicians are giving so much medi- 
cine hypodermically that nature will 
probably soon adapt man to meet 
changing conditions by equipping his 
circulatory system with several con- 
veniently located intake valves. 


¢¢¢ 


Senator Bourke Hickenlooper of 
Iowa is always telling stories about 
his name. He claimed that once when 
he was a kid he went to the town 
druggist and said, “I want 5¢ worth 
of asafetida and charge it to my 
father.” 

“What’s your 
asked the druggist. 
“Hickenlooper,” 

proudly. 

“Here, take the asafetida on me,” 
replied the druggist. “You’re crazy if 
you think I’m going to spell both asa- 
fetida and Hickenlooper for a nickel.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
It would seem the surest way of 
solving the steel shortage would be 
to melt down the Iron Curtain. 


¢?¢?¢ 

A local doctor was called to a farm 
home to treat a child. “Just take the 
lower road, doc,”’ were his directions, 
“turn left at the first corner, travel 
about two more miles, and there it is. 
You can’t miss it. I'll hang a lantern 
on the front porch.” 

The doctor went but couldn’t see 
the light. He traveled back and forth 
along the highway two or three times, 


father’s name?” 


replied our hero 





























ROCK ISLAND ELEVA TOR— 4,000,000 BUSHELS 








SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 
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then went back to his telephone. “I 
guess you'll have to give me those 
directions again,” he said, phoning 
the sick child’s father. 

“Sorry, I forgot to let you know, 
doc,” the father explained cheerfully. 
“The kid got better after I called 
you the first time, so I took down 
the lantern.” 


o¢¢ 


The Smiths had gone to the city 
to see Mogul, the magician at one 
of the theatres. Mr. Smith had vol- 
unteered as a subject for hypnotism 
and was seated on the stage. “Now,” 
announced Mogul, impressively, “I 
shall hypnotize this man, and he will 
immediately forget everything.” At 
this moment there was a shout from 
the audience. Mrs. Smith came run- 
ning forward. “Wait, wait,” she 
panted, “Have him give me the five 
dollars he owes me first.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

The great big beautiful car drew 
up to the curb where the cute little 
working girl was waiting for the bus. 
A gentleman stuck his neck out and 
said, “Hello, I’m driving west.” 

“How wonderful,” said the girl, 
“bring me back an orange.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

Jones: “Did you enjoy the party 
last night?” 

Smith: “T’ll say I did. Why my 
wife was so tired when we got home 
that she wasn’t able to say a word.” 

¢?¢ ¢ 

Of course money talks. Right now 
it’s delirious. 

¢ ¢ 


Did you hear about the politically 
minded ion who, hearing there was 
going to be an electron, went to the 
poles and volted? 


¢¢ ¢ 
“T had a date with an absent-mind- 
ed professor last night.” 
“How do you know he’s absent- 
minded?” 
“Because he gave me a zero this 


morning.” 
¢$¢¢ 


A man just back from Washington 
was telling about the trip. “I put in 
a hectic week,” he said, “going from 
one office to another, trying to get 
things done. But the most unusual 
thing happened when I took out a 
blonde the last evening I was there. 
We had dinner, and as we were leav- 
ing I asked for a kiss. She slapped 
me.” The friend said, “That must 
have made you mad.” “No,” said 
Jim. “I liked it. It was the first defi- 
nite answer I'd had all week.” 

¢?¢ 

Mosquitoes put more clothes on 

people than modesty does. 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 


























Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. - 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Seaboard 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


And at the top of Fine Quality 
& 


1952—Our 75th Anniversary 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate, 








Dyrirckeler 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








H. C. MEINING 


me! SK CO. cwicrcos uw 
Phone: WAbash 2.6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 

















cluding bulletin and list services. 


program? Ask for more details. 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 
Are 


you taking advantage of this service 


we 


go 


ai® 




















ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











PIRES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


One of a series... 
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service 


The Northwestern Miller Service Program 





The Northwestern Miller Almanack, 
an annual statistical and reference work, 
is the only source book of its kind in 
existence. It has for years filled the 
industry’s urgent need for statistical 
information on the 
flour, feed, grain and 
baking industries. 


Basically the Al- 
manack is concerned 
with statistics of price, 
supply, production, 
distribution and con- 
sumption of materials 
and commodities, but 
the factual background of trade custom, 
government regulation and industrial 
self-control has grown to large propor- 
tions and is given increasing attention 
in each annual revision. 


The information brought together in 
this indispensable volume is both cur- 


The Almanack 


rent and historical. It is designed to 
supply all essential data, statistical and 
otherwise, which is obtainable through 
government and private sources, includ- 
ing The Northwestern Miller’s own 
widespread facilities in this country and 
abroad. 


In no other publication is this infor- 
mation available in such readily accessi- 
ble and convenient form. In addition, 
this statistical service is maintained on 
a continuing basis and up-to-date data 
on many subjects is available between 
publication dates of the Almanack. 


The Almanack is a service publica- 
tion, a “reference library” all in itself. 
It is part of The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program, which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
e The Library, for reference and research 

e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 
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118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


Miller KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 


Tne NoRTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 
THe AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PRODUCTION NEW YORK 
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... Only that both are procedures calling for experience, skill and fine tools... 
N-A’s Flour Service Division offers all these things to you and your consultants. 


® Experience of over a quarter-century in flour treatment. 


® Skill, in both field staff and laboratory, born of daily handling of flour treat- 
ment problems. 





® Fine tools in the form of Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color improve- DYOx 


ment, and N-Richment-A for enriching. ae Cer ey 
NOVADELOX 
. ? , 2 for a whiter. brighter flour 
So, for assistance on maturing, color improvement and enrichment call your nearby ‘islets 
ichmen 
N-A Flour Specialist. for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox,” “Novadelox,” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











NA-70 
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The Gamble Every- 
body Takes and Nobody Wins 


Everyone who drives a car has gambled by going too fast. 
In an effort to save a few seconds, we all go against our 


better judgment occasionally ... trying to pass another car 


when we know we shouldn’t ... or taking other risks in which 
> 





we have really nothing to gain and everything to lose. 


Speed too great for safety is the largest single cause of fatal 
automobile accidents, according to the National Safety 
Council. Next is failure to keep to the right of the center 


line, and third is drinking by driver or pedestrian. 


Accidents have many causes, of course, but it is significant 
that there is at least one violation of the law, or of safe prac- 


tices, in nearly every instance. 


Support the safety movement in your community. Encour- 
age driver-training programs at your high school. Teach 
your children the rules of highway safety. And above all, 


accept your responsibility as a driver. 











